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WHERE mountains clasp in fond embrace 
The placid lake and laughing stream, 

And pine and redwood, oak and laurel, chase 
The summer sun’s too searching gleam, 

There let me meet the glance of early morn, 
The warm caress of ardent noon, 

The sigh of evening, lightly borne 
On winds that nature loves to tune. 

There let me taste that fuller life, 
All free from care and wassail-bout, 

The while my line draws forth to strife 
A princely knight—the mountain trout. 

Petronella, 


HE Pacific Coast, begin- 

rE ning with California on 
the south, and extending 
northward into the British 
possessions, presents as 
great, if not a greater field 
for the trout fisherman 
than the entire remainder of our coun- 
try. It is true that California can no 
longer boast of virgin waters, but it is 
equally true that many of its rivers, 
lakes and streams may yet justly be 
termed a paradise for anglers. 

The crossing, recrossing, and inter- 
secting, of the State by railroads and 
other means of conveyance and trans- 
portation have made nearly, if not quite, 
allits waters accessible to those who en- 
joy throwing aside the restraints of con- 
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ventional life for the freedom of natural 
surroundings. 

This may be readily appreciated when 
attention is called to our State's great 
length and comparative narrowness, and 
the fact that a major part of its streams 
flow westward, seeking outlet in the 
ocean. 

The trout-bearing waters of California 
may be generally divided into three 
classes: those rivers and streams tak- 
ing rise in the Coast Range, and flowing 
directly into the Pacific ; the like waters 
finding source in the Sierra. Nevada; 
and a goodly number of interesting and 
attractive lakes. Topography and cli- 
matic influence form the basis of what- 
ever distinctive qualities are possessed 
by these different waters. Thus the 
Coast Range lies very much lower and 
closer to the sea than the Sierra Neva- 
da, and its streams gather their chief 
supply from the heavy rains which visit 
it during the winter season. 

An examination of the map of the 
State will reveal that the Coast Range 
comes down not only close to the ocean, 
but so uniformly for almost its entire 
length that there are but few places 
where the water can break into the land 
and form basins or harbors. Especially 
is this true from Santa Barbara County 
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to the northern boundary line, and the 
rivers and streams are, therefore, com- 
paratively few miles in length. 

The temperature of this region is 
warm and quite equable, varying but few 
degrees between summer and winter. 
And many of the mountain slopes carry 
forests of redwood, mixed with pine and 
cedar, and a dense undergrowth of 
brush. The latter is often composed ot 
azalea, manzanita, and wild lilac, which, 
although at times an annoyance to the 
angler, through the war it makes against 
his impedimenta, is nevertheless, during 
idle moments, a source of deep delight. 

Typical of the waters of this section, 
beginning from the south and following 
the coast line northward, are the Santa 
Inez River, the Salinas, San Lorenzo, 
Soquel, Carmel, Scott’s Creek, Waddel, 
Pescadero, Purisima, Lagunitas, Sono- 
ma, Salmon Creek, Russian River, Gua- 
lala, Navarro, Eel, Humboldt, Trinity, 
and Klamath. None of these, except 
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perhaps the Humboldt, Russian, and 
Klamath rivers, may be said to be nav- 
igable, and these only for a very short 
distance. 

A singular feature, peculiar to the ma- 
jority of Coast Range streams, is their 
change with the seasons. In winter, or 
more properly, after a certain number of 
heavy rainstorms, they rush fiercely for- 
ward, heedless of bowlders and fallen 
trees, dashing, leaping, roaring,and even 
churning the muddy portions of their 
banks into a current as fierce as un- 
inviting ; in summer, on the contrary, 
when rain has ceased to fall, they glide 
peacefully along, losing water day by 
day, and gaining resemblance to deep 
passes through the heart of the moun- 
tains; while their white, pebbly beds 
gleam in the sunlight with only a nar- 
row channel and _ broader stretch of 
water here and there to bespeak the 
haunt of the native trout. Along their 
banks, though often at quite a height, 
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Photo by Oliver. 
TEN-MILE RIVER, MENDOCINO COUNTY. 


are well-built roads, and the traveler 
knows no more grateful sight than the 
beauties of some mountain scene re- 
flected in the broken tide beneath. 

As a rule, the fall of the water is gen- 
tle, and there are few cascades, so that 
it is no exaggeration tu say each stream, 
without much difficulty, may be fished 
from source to outlet, or vzce versa. To 
the true angler, who is always a lover of 
nature, not only the streams, but their 
banks, are full of keenest interest. 
These are not unusually sown thick with 
tall tiger lilies and spreading ferns. 
Sometimes these banks are precipitous 
and wild; again they are sloping and pas- 
toral, leading away into meadows and 
vineyards. And if the angler, beside 
being an expert with the rod, can com- 
bine any of the qualifications of the art- 
ist, botanist or entomologist, he has here 
a field teeming with all he best loves. 


» 


For the artist there comes a beautiful 
picture with every curve and bend of the 
stream ; so many, in fact, that to makea 
choice will be his chief difficulty. For 
the botanist there is scarcely any limit, 
and he may give attention with equal 
facility to lichens, mosses, and the grace- 
ful wild flora, that abound on all sides ; 
while for the entomologist, the varieties 
of insects and creeping things are so 
great, and the possibilities of finding 
new specimens so frequent, that he will 
be apt to forget his rod in a chase after 
these fluttering and sprawling members 
of creation. 

Some one has justly said, “ It is not 
all of fishing to catch fish,” a truth that 
often comes home while tramping about 
in these solitudes, where the angler may 
occasionally cast a line all day, and only 
cover the bottom of a creel, and yet re- 
turn to his labors feeling a rare throbof 
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contentment because of added strength 
from contact with nature’s fresh, crea- 
tive force. 

To the mouths of these Coast Range 
streams, as well as to their banks and 
waters, have also been given peculiar 
characteristics. As before stated, all 
seek outlet in the Pacific Ocean, and it 
is truly curious to note how its waters, 
by forcing up a dam of sand, have with 
their assistance formed large lagoons 
or basins. When the tides rise, or the 
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LAGUNITAS CREEK, 


waves break through this dam, at cer- 


tain seasons of the year, particularly 
during the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, trout enter in large 
numbers, and most excellent fishing is 
had. 

Again, in some of the streams, just 
before the waters reach the ocean, there 
is a precipitous fall, over which no fish 
can ascend. ‘This peculiarity is found 
perfectly demonstrated in the butano 
and the Purisima of San Mateo County. 
It is said that no fish have ever been 
planted in either, and yet good sport 


oo 
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may be had in both. Naturally, the 
query is as to how the trout got there 
originally. | 

The fish which inhabit the streams of 
the Coast Range, as a rule, are small, it 
being uncommon in a day’s fishing to 
take half a dozen ten inches long, and 
five or six inches is about the average. 
Exceptions to this, however, may be 
found in the northern portion of the 
State, where Sa/mo shows an inclination 
to grow larger. 


MARIN COUNTY. 


A very interesting question is that 
relative to how many different varieties 
of trout inhabit these waters. Anglers 
are not at all decided on the point. Many 
contend there are several, such as rain- 
bow, salmon, and brook trout; others 
that there are only two, and swear con- 
stantly by salmon and brook, while still 
others insist that there is only one vari- 
ety, and that it isa direct descendant of 
the large salmon trout which ascend the 
streams in March or April to spawn. 

A submission of the matter to ichthy- 
ologists has generally confirmed the lat- 
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ter judgment, and referred all seeming 
differences to water, food, and locality. 
The writer does not venture an opinion, 
but simply subjoins the fact that some 
shed scales on being handled, while oth- 
ers do not,and wonders whether this may 
be laid to the charge of variety or of 
surroundings. 

One thing, at least, is true of all : they 
rise to the fly perfectly ; and he who 
employs bait is simply wrecking enjoy- 
ment for the sake of ease. In later years 
most of the tackle employed for their 
taking has been of light quality. This 
is quite as it should be, for the trout 
have become so wary, owing to frequent 
disturbance of their haunts and habitat, 
that the only successful angler, especi- 
ally in the streams of the Coast Range, 
is he who fishes “far and fine.” 

That a trifle more latitude may be al- 
lowed him who tries the waters of the 
Sierra Nevada is true, though even here 
sport is enhanced by lightness of tackle. 
Of this mountain range, regarding only 
its picturesque qualities, too much can- 
not be said. The tall, snow-capped 
peaks, the pine-clad sides, and symmet- 
rical, oak-girded foothills, make up a 
picture that, joined with the fertile vai- 
leys at their base, must impress even the 
dullest mind with a sense of beauty and 
grandeur. 

The streams and rivers that cleave the 
mighty heart of the Sierra are cold, 
snow-fed torrents, which find their way 
from head to valley course through 
deep and often impenetrable gorges and 
canons, whose granite walls form nat- 
ural reservoirs. Of a necessity, these 
waters are pure, and seem the natural 
home of the trout. For, unlike its 
brother of the Coast Range, the trout of 
the Sierra appears to have no desire to 
go to the sea, but seeks whatever change 
is needful in following the waters of the 
stream through one of those green 
mountain meadows that join together 
belts of silent pine and fir. Here, too, 
the angler finds a special charm, after a 


trying climb among’ unsympathetic 
bowlders, and he recalls the lines which 
Walton wrote as he toyed beside the 
Dove :— 

When I would beget content and increase confi- 
dence in the power and wisdom and providence of 
Almighty God, I will walk by some gliding stream, 
and there contemplate the lilies that take no care, 
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and the various little living creatures that are not 
only created, but fed, man knows not how, by the 
goodness of the God of Nature. 


But as meditation, toying, and dream- 
ing each has its own charm, so, for the 
angler, has active strife with the trout, 
and he again mans himself, and climbs 
down the almost straight wall of granite 
to where a splendid river dashes and 
foams below. Nota sound here, except 
the constant roar of water; not a sight 
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of anything beside gray rocks, tal] pines, 
and blue heavens. And as the angler 
with difficulty finds a foothold and pre- 
pares to cast his flies, what wonder that 
he, too, feels himself a mere nothing in 
the hands of an eternal and everlasting 
God. 

The flies have touched the water now, 
and suddenly a straightened line pro- 
claims that atrout has been lured. Not 
a little fellow, this, to be brought in with 
a simple turn of the wrist, but a good, 
hard-meated fighter, which, aided by the 
current, makes a rare struggle for lib- 
erty, only in the end to be creeled and 
put to that ignoble use for which doubt- 
less all fish were created —the satisfy- 
ing of man’s hunger; while the river, 
unmindful alike of angler and trout, pur- 
sues its way with a seeming conscious- 
ness of its noble birth in the broad 
watershed of the high Sierra. 

Typical of such waters are the Kern 
River, the southernmost King’s, Mer- 
ced, Stanislaus, Tuolumne, Calarnas, 
American, Yuba, Feather, Pitt, McCloud 
and Sacramento. 

Each of these has characteristics pe- 
culiar to itself ; and although the waters 


of the Kern and King’s rivers are, as 
they reach the valleys, almost exhausted 
by use in irrigation, yet their mountain 
parts contain an abundant supply ; and 
as their headwaters are only accessible 
on mule or horseback, they remain com- 
paratively unknown even to the angler. 
That such a condition will exist much 
longer is not to be hoped, for they teem 
with trout of large size and good qual- 
ity. 

One of the tributaries of the Kern 
River, known as Whitney Creek, is par- 
ticularly worthy of mention. It is quite 
a large stream, finding a bountiful source 
in the melting snows of Mt. Whitney, 
and possesses the peculiarity already re- 
marked in the Purisima of San Mateo, 
—a steep declivity in its course, before 
the waters empty into those of the main 
river,—a declivity impossible for fish to 
mount. And the same question in re- 
gard to them arises, how did they come 
there? Within the knowledge of the 
present generation of men, they were 
not planted, and it would perhaps be too 
scientific and difficult to try and demon- 
strate their evolution from a phosphor- 
escent protoplasm. Beautiful trout they 
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are, with a bright yellow tinge on fins, 
sides, and belly, and always looked upon 
as a distinct variety until Mr. G. Browne 
Goode, icthyologist of the Smithsonian 
Institute, ranked them in his book, Am. 
erican Fishes, as sa/mo trideus, or rain- 
bow trout, and declared the peculiar 
color to be derived from their habitat. 
This gave the final blow to the Califor- 
nia angler’s talent for investigation, and 
he has since relapsed into silence, feel- 
ing that perhaps his nearness to the set- 
ting sun clothes everything in too bril- 
liant colors. 

Of all the rivers of the Sierra, the 
Merced would be thought most perfect, 
so far as the angler is concerned. It 
flows through that exquisite bit of na- 
ture, the Yosemite Valley, carries a 
good volume of water, and possesses 
those still depths where artificial flies 
are usually most effective; and yet no 
one but an Indian has ever succeeded in 
making anything of a catch in its deceit- 
ful tide. 
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On the other hand, the American and 
the Yuba furnish sport for all. They 
are easilyaccessible from different points 
on the Central Pacific Railroad, and the 
angler has no great labor in reaching 
their choicest pools. The inevitable re- 
sult of this is greater wariness in the 
trout, calling for more consummate skill 
on the part of him who would be suc- 
cessful in taking them. To deplore such 
a result would be a mistake, for its ten- 
dency is toward the removal of all mere- 
ly brutal methods, and a consequent 
raising of the sport to a higher plane. 

Each of these rivers was stocked sev- 
eral years ago by the State Fish Com- 
mission, of which Hon. B. B. Redding 
was president,with Eastern trout (Sa/mo 
fontinalts), and it is to the qualities of 
this delightfully gamy fish that an added 
charm attaches itself to their waters. 

Both the American and the Yuba have 
many forks and tributaries scarcely less 
interesting than themselves, one of the 
most beautiful bearing the charmed 
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name of Rubicon. Not every one who 
crosses it, however, is so fortunate as 
was the famous Roman in passing its 
namesake of the olden time, fer many 
an angler lives to tell a tale of defeat in 
its waters. It flows into the American. 
The Feather River, which finds an 
abundant and pure source at the foot of 
Lassen Peak, and empties itself into the 
Sacramento just below Marysville, has 
for years been cited as producing trout 
of large size and extraordinary mark- 
ings. The part of it best known to the 
angler isthat which flows through a long 
tract of Lassen county, named Big 
Meadows. Here the devotee of the rod 
finds himself five thousand feet above 
the sea level, with opportunity for send- 
ing his line from a boat into the slow 
yet dark and deep tide that babbles no 
story, but, like his Indian boatman, 
guards whatever knowledge it may pos- 
sess under a cloak of imperturbable 
stolidity. Lesser streams break its tide 
at frequent intervals, and the pad of the 
yellow lily clusters under its banks; 
while drooping, feathery trees break the 
heat of high noon. An ideal home for 
the trout this,;—and small wonder that 
one was taken some years ago near the 
Bunnel hostelry which tipped the scales 
at eight pounds. Small wonder, too, that 
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its flesh has an exquisite pink tinge, and 
a flavor delicious enough to have tickled 
the palate of a Lucullus. 

The singular markings before referred 
to are a quite dark back, spots intensely 
black, the rainbow tint distinctly traced 
along the sides, and bright red dashes 
on each side of the throat, not unlike a 
fresh and flowing cut. This latter ap- 
pearance was undoubtedly responsible 
for the significant but ugly appellation 
of “cut-throat trout’’ by which they 
have been so popularly known. Mr. 
Goode classes them as Sa/mo zrideus, but 
does not attempt an explanation of the 
scarlet neckcloth. 

Perhaps after a time, when angling 
has become one of the finest of arts, 
fish may be classified as much by tem- 
perament as by appearance, which will 
elucidate many things, and among them, 
why trout should lose all interest in the 
artificial fly in rivers like the Sacramento 
and the Pitt, because salmon have chosen 
them as spawning ground, and retain it 
in the McCloud, even to the extent of 
making Sa/mo sa/ar himself susceptible 
to a hook and line. Sufficient to say that 
many and many an angler has worn out 
patience on the former river, which finds 
its headwaters near Mount Shasta, and 
which, from Delta to Sissons, knows no 
rival in beauty, only to 
turn to the McCloud, 
and have every fishing 
instinct gratified. This 
is the home of that gay 
member of the Sa/mo 
trideus family, known 
to the populace as Dolly 
Varden. Marvelous sto- 
ries are related of its vo- 
racity, and a San Fran- 
cisco angler is respon- 
sible for the tale that not 
long ago, upon opening 
one, he found a chip- 
munk undergoing ab- 
sorption. A creature 
equal to swallowing such 
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Photo by Hartis. 


NORTH BRANCH OF THE FEATHER RIVER, BIG MEADOWS. 


an animal would naturally fight well, 
and it is undoubtedly due to the game 
qualities of Dolly Varden that the Mc- 
Cloud is fast becoming one of the most 
popular fishing resorts in the State. 

To the angler longing for that genuine 
tickle of the elbow which fly-fishing in 
perfection affords, many of the lakes of 
California offer a fine opportunity, and 
whatever of best there is may be found 
in that high Sierra group which com- 
prises Tahoe, the Gilmore Lakes, Don- 
ner, Independence, Webber, Castle, 
Gold, and Long. 

Of these, Webber ranks, perhaps, first 
in advantage for sport. Itisa beautiful 
sheet of water, showing amethyst colors, 
and almost entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains, whose peaks are crowned with 
snow, and whose slopes are covered with 
forests of pine and tamarack. 

Some years ago a quaint old doctor 
named Webberstocked it with troautfrom 
Feather River, and recently a private 


hatchery has been established for con- 
tinuing the work. No lovelier spot could 
be commended to the angler seeking rest 
as well as sport. 

Tahoe's beautiful and many colored 
waters contain the largest fish, some 
having been taken which weighed as 
high as twenty-five pounds, but their 
game qualities are, generally speaking, 
nothing; and as a consequence, the 
spoon and the handline figure more 
prominently than the bamboo rod and 
artificial fly. These trout were named 
Salmo Henshawt, after the well known 
naturalist, Henry W. Henshaw. Doubt- 
less, whoever bestowed the name in- 
tended to honor that clever student and 
devoted lover of nature, but 

The best laid plans o’ mice an’ men 

Gang aft a-gley. 
And here is one very much so, for of all 
Salmo known to the Coast, Salmo Hen- 
shaw? both.for. rod and table is poorest. 
There are fish in the lake, though, called 
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silver trout, which at times-give consid- 
erable sport, and whose flesh is quite 
palatable. 

Not all the merits of the five or six 
Gilmore Lakes are yet known, but they 
are beautifully situated, and give good 
entertainment to him or her who loves 
tramping and horseback riding as well 
as fishing. 

Both Donner and Independence Lakes 
contain many varieties of trout, but as 
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tion by the Fish Commission, who have 
placed within it several different kinds 
of Salmo,—among others the Eastern 
trout and the land-locked salmon. 

Castle Lake, about seven miles from 
Sissons, is full of trout. It is accessible, 
however, only by trail, and for that rea- 
son is not very frequently visited. 

Of the Klamath Lakes in the extreme 
northern part of the State, not very 
much may be said from an angling 


CANON OF THE PITT RIVER. 


they rarely respond to anything except 
bait or spoon, the angler finds himself at 
rather a disadvantage, and when tempt- 
ed to spend some time beside them, is 
apt to have plenty of time to dream over 
their legends. Of these it is scarcely 
necessary to speak, as everyone has read 
of the ill-fated Donner party, and there 
are few who have not heard how beauti- 
ful Lola Montez named Independence 
Lake ona fourth of July many years ago. 
It is a long and rather weird body of 
water, still used as an experimental sta- 


standpoint. They are large bodies of 
water, and perhaps when better known 
will give more encouragement. 

While writing of lake-fishing, it would 
be unfair not to mention the sport that 
may be had in a dainty bit of water 
known as White Rock. It nestles 
among the loftiest mountains of the 
Sierra chain, and constantly reflects 
Mount Lola’s perpetual snows in its 
clear water. Shepherds and cattle driv- 
ers have known of this little lake many 
years, but for the angler it was undiscov- 
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FALL RIVER, SHASTA COUNTY. 


ered until a season ago. Trout abound 
in it: they belong to the rainbow, or these were created by the erection of 
Salmo irideus, family, and some have large dams in rivers, for the purpose, 
grown toa very large size. Within the in early days, of supplying water for 
past two weeks a number of large ones 
have been taken with rod’and line, one 


patriarch leaving on record a 
weight of ten pounds. 

It is quite certain the fish 
have been planted there, since 
the fork of the Yuba Kiver 
which forms the outlet con- 
tains falls which trout cannot 
ascend. Recent inquiries 
would seem to develop the fact 
that somebody did place fish 
in the lake about nineteen 
years ago. The name of this 
somebody, good Samaritan 
that he was, should be known 
to all anglers, that through 
their praise he might receive 
the reward so justly merited. 
How does it happen that the 
little anglers’ paradise is of 
such recent discovery? 
cause, undoubtedly, so difficult 
of access; not unlike perhaps 
a hundred just such trout 
homes scattered among the 
peaks of the Sierra. 

Other bodies of water inter- 
esting to the angler are a 
number of artificial reservoirs, 
which have been stocked with 
trout, and so made to afford 


much pleasure and sport. Many of 


mining purposes. The ones most often 
frequented are Fordyce, about seven 
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MCCLOUD RIVER TROUT. 


miles north of Cisco, belonging to the 
South Yuba Water and Canal Company ; 
Bowman's, belonging to the North 
Bloomfield Company, and Foucherie 
and French Lakes, belonging to the 
Eureka Water Company. All these bod- 
ies of water are quite distant from 
human habitations, and more or less diffi- 
cult to reach. Fishing may only be had 
by permission from the owners. The 
angler who receives this favor will find 
much enjoyment, both in the sport to be 
had and in the entertainment invariably 
offered by the ditch and dam tender who 
occupies the company’s house. 

There is another class of artificial res- 
ervoirs in different portions of the State, 
built to supply waters to cities and 


towns, which have for many years and 
do now contribute largely toward the 
angler’s pleasure. Those best known 
are located on the peninsula belonging 
to the Spring Valley Water Company, 
the Menlo Park reservoir in San Mateo 
County, and Lagunitas Lake, the prop- 
erty of the San Rafael Water Company 
in Marin County. 

The generosity of the various water 
companies in so freely granting permis- 
sion to fish these waters, and in so care- 
fully stocking them, is, beyond question, 
most commendable, and anglers are al- 
ways ready to return a full meed of 
praise. 

It is impossible within the space allot- 
ted this article to specify more in detail 
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THE MC CLOUD RIVER FROM SISSON’S FISHERY. 


the various trout-bearing waters of the 
State. There are many of which no men- 
tion has been made, that are quite as 
important, in their way, as those cited. 
The idea has simply been to present the 
principal features and characteristics of 
California waters as a class. 

Apropos of the subject of trout fish- 
ing in our State, it may be generally re- 
marked that there is no material differ- 
ence between the art as practiced here 


and elsewhere, and our anglers may 
justly be said to be abreast of the times 
not only in skill, but in a knowledge of 
tackle and all that pertains to the sport. 

Of late years a marked change has 
been made in the angler’s outfit, most 
noticeable perhaps in rod, line, and lure. 
Instead of using, as formerly, a heavy 
ten, twelve, or fourteen ounce rod, he 
finds much more pleasure and far less 
work in handling the Catskill of five or 
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five and one-half ounces, and gets equal- 
ly good results for the day. 

A light rod demands a fine Jine and 
small flies, for the artificial fly has be- 
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Photo by ilarris. 
UPPER FALL OF THE MC CLOUD. 


come an important factor in the modern 
outfit, and it is tied with a nicety that 
bespeaks the deftest fingers. Large, 
gaudy articles are entirely discarded for 
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tiny ants and spinners, that are such 
clever imitations as to deceive the wari- 
est Sa/mo. 

One often hears the remark, “ Trout 
are becoming educated,” and there is 
more truth than fiction in the words; 
for the oftener its haunts are invaded, 
the less unsophisticated it becomes. 
There is no great cleverness needed to 
cause inexperienced trout to rise, as 
may be perfectly demonstrated by the 
following bit of true history: A great 
jover of the rod was once intending to 
fish Castle Lake, but by some strange 
mischance his flies had been left at 
home, and for several minutes he knew 
not what to do; then, being a man of 
quick perception, he noted that the 
manzanita was in full bloom, and more- 
over, that the blossom bore close re- 
semblance to a nondescript ‘“ coach- 
man.” Instantly the idea came to him 
that this would serve, and that his judg- 
ment was not in fault was proved by the 
full creel he bore away. Stupid trout! 
Such an experience would scarcely be 


THE OLD GUIDE. 


possible in California today; the trout fly, the trolling minnow, and the single 


— 


have been educated a point 
beyond. And theangler has 
changed,too. Thereismore 
refinement attendingall his 


hook. 

The law of our State, in 
its wisdom, and greatly to 
its credit, has prohibited all 
use of explosives and nets 
for killing trout. It should 


methods, and he is apt to 
recognize only the artificial 
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Photo by Waters. 


ECONOMICAL FISHERMEN, TRUCKEE RIVER. 


go one step farther, and put an end to 
the use of the spoon, with its cluster of 
three hooks, for, if ever a fishing device 
was perfected by the devil, and not in- 
tended for the true angler, that is the 
thing. 

Following the example of many sis- 
ter States, California has adopted ben- 
eficial laws for the preservation of the 
trout in its waters, by making a close 
season, which protects them while 
spawning ; and has created a Commis- 
sion to see that the laws are enforced, 


and to replenish the waters by propaga- 
tion and distribution. 

The artificial hatching of trout, always 
a most interesting study, has become an 
important feature in the Commission’s 
duties, and one in which all anglers 
should feel an interest. This science of 
hatching young trout has been brought 
to great perfection, so that the supply 
can always be maintained. 

In addition to what each State does in 
particular, the general government has 
established a Commission, and yearly 
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expends large sums of money in hatch- 
ing and distributing trout, of which our 
State regularly receives its just quota. 
The California State Commission has 
two large hatcheries, one located at Lake 


Tahoe and the other at Sis- 
sons. Hundreds of thousands 
of young trout are yearly 
hatched at these places, and 
distributed. Beside these, 
there are a number of private 
hatcheries in different por- 
tions of the State, maintained 
and operated by individuals 
who are making a business 
of it, and from whom the Com- 
mission buys large numbers of 
small fry every year. Two of the great 
difficulties which the Commission has 
had, and continually has, to contend 
against, and which has done more to les- 
sen the supply of trout in our streams 
than anything else, are the erection of 
dams in rivers and the emptying of saw- 
dust from sawmills into their waters. 
The former prevents fish from reaching 
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their spawning grounds, and the latter 
destroys them. 

The legislature has made it the duty 
of dam-owners to erect and maintain 
fishways, and has declared it a misde- 
meanor to empty sawdust into the 
waters. It is to be hoped that the State 
Commission will be able fully to enforce 
these beneficent laws. 

Another enemy of the angler is the 
Indian. During the trout spawning sea- 
son, bands of Indians leave their reser- 
vation and spear the fish in large quan- 
tities, especially those of the Sierra 
streams. This matter is receiving seri- 
ous consideration, and an attempt will 
be made to do away entirely with it. 

Considering all the efforts that are 
being made to protect, restore, and pre- 
serve trout, it is safe to say the stan- 
dard of true angling in California will 
be maintained for some time to come. - 

One peculiar feature connected with 
trout fishing here, which has not been 
mentioned, and which must not be for 
gotten, is camp life. It is quite safe to 


THE LADY FISHEKMAN, AS SHE LEAVES THE HOTEL, AND AT THE 


STREAM. 


say that in no other part of the United 
States is out-of-door life so freely enjoyed 
as in California. Even in the Sierra, 


just at this season, all the well known 
lakesides may be seen dotted with white 
tents by day, and illuminated by red 
camp fires at night ; and the same might 
be said of almost every accessible river 
A climate which makes 


and stream. 
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such a state of affairs possible is to be 
praised, even though the croaker croaks. 
And too much cannot be said in favor 
of this method of living in the moun- 
tains. Unfrequented waters may be 
reached, a natural and easy existence 
led, and every good instinct stimulated 
afresh. Then, too, it is economical ; 
and he is not by any means the poorest 
angler who has to keep a sharp watch on 
his pocket. 

It may seem exaggerated, but never- 
theless the statement is made by a prom- 
inent firm of tent manufacturers in San 
Francisco, that during the present year 
it has rented more than two thousand 
tents to campers. Add to this those 
who own outfits, and some idea may be 
formed of the army of tent-dwellers in 
the field. 

The constant reference to the angler 
throughout this attempt at picturing a 
pleasant sport, has not been meant to 
exclude that portion of the gentler sex 
who follow Dame Juliana’s example, and 
cast a line. The women of California 
are naturally robust, and fond of health. 
ful exercise, and there are not a few of 
them who lure and play trout with 
that graceful ease which marks the ex- 
pert. Clad in a blouse and short jacket, 
short skirts—sometimes removed at the 
brookside —a broad hat, and rubber 
boots, and armed with a pliant rod and 
some suitable flies, they do just as clever 
work as men, and enjoy the doing of it 
with quite as keen a relish. 

For the angler who fishes California 
waters, there is a general immunity from 
annoyance by gnats, mosquitoes, and 
other small pests. Once in a while it 
may happen that a species of mosquito 
will cling about the borders of the higher 
lakes, but it is a comparatively inert 
nuisance, that never invades a sleeping 
apartment, nor pursues its prey beyond 
the radius of certain pools formed by 
the melting snow, and a good, steady 
breeze blows it quickly out of sight. 

Much has been said at divers times, 
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and in divers places, touching the game 
qualities of our rainbow trout. And no 
angler who has taken it in its native 
waters, can complain of lack of sport. 
When hungry, it comes well up to the 
lure, and once hooked, makes fine runs, 
often throwing itself high out of water, 
and following the dash with a sulking 
fit that calls for the steadiest hand and 
most watchful eye. Some few have tried 
to make a derogatory comparison be- 
tween this trout and the Sa/mo fontinalts 
of the Yuba and the American rivers, 
by claiming that the latter fish was firm- 
er-meated, and that it made a more 
hardy fight. But it must always be re- 
membered that the swift current of these 
rivers counts for much in fishing. Any 
trout can make a more telling struggle 
in rapid than in slow water. Of course, 
as to the game qualities of Eastern brook 
trout there can be no question, for they 
have been too often tested to permit 
even the shadow of a doubt; and the 
point made here is only that Sa/mo irid- 
eus has just as fine qualities in its way 
as Salmo fontinalts. 

In matters relative to angling, con- 
troversy is not always deplorable, since 
some of the finest and most enjoyable 
improvements in the art have been 
brought about by it. But on the whole, 
it is better to enjoy than to dispute, and 
here, where nature has done so much for 
the angler, he has only to see to it that 
her efforts are not ruthlessly set aside 
by him who could never understand the 
feeling experienced by that clever mem- 
ber of the brotherhood, even when help- 
less and stricken down. Let his daugh- 
ter tell the story :— 


And then he gathered around him, when the 
spring mornings brought gay jets of sunshine into 
the little room where he lay, the relics of a youthful 
passion,— one that with him never grew old. It was 
an affecting sight to see him busy — nay, quite ab- 
sorbed — with the fishing tackle scattered about his 
bed, propped up with pillows ; his noble head yet 
glorious with its flowing locks, carefully combed by 
attentive hands, and falling on each side of his un- 
faded face. How neatly he picked out each elegant- 
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ly dressed fly from its little bunch, drawing it out 
with trembling hand along the white coverlet ; and 
then, replacing it in his pocket-book, he would tell 
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ever and anon of the streams he used to fish in of 
old, and of the deeds he had performed in his child- 


hood and youth. 
Ramon E. Wilson. 


THE HOONAH INDIANS VISIT SITKA. 


LooKING out over Sitka Bay, we saw 
five big canoes coming towards the 
Rancherie, or that part of town, on the 
water’s edge, where the Indians live. 
We hurried down there, and were very 
much interested in the ceremonies at- 
tending the arrival of a large party of 
Hoonah Indians. 

In times gone by a Hoonah had mar- 
ried a Sitka squaw, so the tribes are 
friendly, and continue to go in large 
bodies visiting at least once a year, 
though the man and woman that made 
the relationship have been dead for some 
time. 

Indians are fond of bright colors, and 
the red, yellow, blue, and green, of their 
costumes had a very brilliant kaleido- 
scopic effect as the men, women, and lit- 
tle children, about eighty in all, sat hud- 
dled together in the canoes. Above 


them floated the stars and stripes and a 
British flag, used with an eye to decora- 
tion, and with no idea of sailing under 
false colors. 

Hoonah, the place they came from, is 
one hundred and twenty miles from 
Sitka; it takes over a week to come 


from there inacanoe. The visitors may 
have stopped to rest at different islands 
on their way, but even so, it must have 
been a hard trip for them. Indians be- 
come used to the cramped, uncomfort- 
able position necessary in a canoe, yet 
I think it injures them, especially when 
they are young, and that it may be the 
reason why so many of them grow up 
bow-legged, pigeon-toed, and otherwise 
deformed. 

We thought these people would be in 
a great hurry to disembark, but there 
were many ceremonies to be gone 
through with first. 

An old Indian stood up in one of the 
canoes, and extolled the virtues of the 
maiden who had married into their 
tribe. He told traditional stories of her 
goodness and perfection. If they were 
true, it was sad that she could not have 
lived forever as a bright and shining 
example. He kept on for fully twenty 
minutes, then sank down in the canoe, 
overcome with grief, weeping as if the 
coffin-lid had just closed over the dear 
departed. 

Then up rose another aged warrior, 
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and in the most pathetic tones called 
out to the people on shore to take them 
in: “ We are cold,— we are weary,— we 
have traveled far.”’ 

The sad, entreating voice had seem- 
ingly no effect, though the words were 
repeated again and again. He next tried 
bribery. He held up new blankets and 
other gifts they had brought to give 
those who might entertain them. Even 
then there was no response. Then in 
a loud, wailing voice he made a personal 
appeal to those whose family names he 
knew : 

“©, come out, Whale! Listen tome, 
Crow! Hear my words, O Bear!”’ 

This was evidently the cue for the 
next speaker. Midst the loud beating 
of drums, the door of one of the houses 
on shore opened, and on its threshold 
an old Indian called “Father of Rats’”’ 
appeared, dressed for the occasion. He 
had on three or four blankets that might 
once have been red, but had grown 
brown with usage. Over the blankets 
he wore a large robe made of eagles’ 
breasts, handsome enough to make a 
tourist wild with envy ; long yellow leg- 
gins, and a remarkably tall cone-shaped 
hat completed his costume. 

With a stealthy, cat-like tread he went 
down to the beach and out on a big rock 
that was in the water. There he squat- 
ted, Indian fashion, swaying his body 
from side to side, occasionally flapping 
his arms as if about to take flight in his 
eagle plumage. 

While he was going through these 
contortions, another old Siwash came, 
and standing beside him welcomed the 
strangers in the canoes and invited them 
to land. Then at last the ceremony 
was over, and the poor people,.after 
being an hour and a half in the drizzling 
rain, were allowed to find shelter and 
comfort. 

No sooner had the old Indian crouched 
on the rock assumed a standing posi- 
tion, than his tall, white cone-shaped 
hat, covered with red and blue paintings, 
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was taken from his head, carefully 
wrapped in a cloth, and carried up to 
the house to be put away for next time. 
The rain fell on his gray hair and made 
his weak eyes red, as he staggered up 
under the weight of blankets. As he 
passed where we were standing, he 
seized our hands and shook them. 

“ He thanks you that you came,” ex- 
plained one standing by. “ Indians like 
to have white people attend their cere- 
monies.” 

I had a suspicion at the time that the 
gestures and intoning would not have 
been quite.so tragic if we had not been 
there. 

We staid to watch the people get out 
of their canoes,and go up to the houses 
on shore with all their bags and baggage. 

I could not see that the Hoonah In- 
dians were very different from the 
Thlinkets, our Sitka Indians. The same 
broad, flat, jolly faces, and jet black 
hair and eyes. The women of both 
tribes have beautiful hair and naturally 
red cheeks. 

The conduct of the people on the 
shore had all along been singularly apa- 
thetic. Many men stood listening to 
the long harangues, but most of the 
women kept on with their work, while 
the children swarmed everywhere. I 
concluded that Saturday must be wash- 
ing day on the Ranch, so many squaws 
were busy at it. Their houses have no 
back doors or sheds. Their tubs —or 
apologies for tubs, old kerosene cans— 
were all out in front, as they scrubbed 
away, not even glancing at the newly 
arrived visitors. 

Other women and girls were busy 
bringing up logs of wood from the 
water's edge, and piling them by the 
house doors. Clothes had been hung 
out on lines put up beside the public 
road or pathway, and as we walked along 
we had to be careful not to let the wet 
garments flap against us; for dry they 
could not on such a rainy day. 

When the visitors landed I noticed 
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several wash bowls, such as are used for 
toilet purposes, and I was pleased that 
natives should be so cleanly in their 
habits, and thought they had shown 
great forethought to provide themselves 
with a luxury not to be found in Thlinket 
dwelling houses. I afterwards discov- 
ered that the bowls were intended to 
hold strawberries preserved in seal oil, 
and that they had brought with them a 
number of kerosene cans filled with the 
delicacy, as a treat for the Sitka Indians; 
for strawberries do not grow here, 
though very abundant in Hoonah, They 
had a feast that very night. They sur- 
rounded the bowls, and each man dipped 
his horn spoon into the mixture. Later 
on the women had a chance. 

Some days after the arrival of the 
Hoonahs, we heard there was to be a 
war dance at the Ranch, in which mem- 
bers from both tribes were to partici- 
pate. Weturned our steps thitherward, 
and found, when we arrived at the house 
where it was held, that we (two ladies) 
were the only visitors from the outside. 
We were received, however, with the 
greater cordiality, and chairs were found 
for us. 

When seated at the back part of the 
room, we looked over a sea of heads,— 
old men, squaws, and papooses; there 
must have been over three hundred. 
The grown folks sat on the floor close 
together, and the children were wedged 
inanywhere. The thought that all these 
people were between us and the door, 
the only exit, was discouraging, to say 
the least ; but there was really no cause 
for anxiety. 

Indian houses are often built with but 
one large room, but the one we were in 
was better arranged than most of them. 
It had belonged to An-a-hootz, chief of 
the tribe, and had little rooms, like state- 
rooms on a steamer, partitioned off on 
two sides. The tops of these rooms made 
fine gallery seats for boys who were big 
enough to climb up. 

The performers filed in, more than 


fifty of them, quite filling the space that 
had been left at one side of the room. 
The building was as full as it could be, 
and the air rather stifling ; but we soon 
forgot all discomforts in the excitement 
of watching the dance. 

Moccasined and naked feet on the 
bare wooden floor kept time to the beat- 
ing of the £ow, or native drum, the whole 
audience involuntarily moving to the 
rhythm,from the vibrations of the floor, 
as the performers danced and sang their 
war songs. At times the noise was deaf- 
ening, when they became excited in de- 
picting war scenes, throwing their bodies 
into not ungraceful attitudes, as they 
imitated the throwing of spears and the 
shooting of guns, and clinched each 
other as if for mortal combat. During 


one part each one shook a rattle, and I: 


imagined that to be the challenge to the 
enemy ; and when the singing became 
soft and plaintive, I thought it was a la- 
ment for the wounded and dying. 

The brilliant colors of their costumes, 
the waving of feathers and plumes on 
their heads, and their war-painted faces, 
made the scene not only effective, but 
really gongeous. Some of the costumes 
were veryelaborate: there were several 
big blue capes, with a broad bright red 
border, and between the red and blue, 
row upon row, were pearl buttons sewed 
on as near together as they are on the 
piece of tinsel when bought. Much time, 
work and expense is spent upon such 
garments, yet they are quite common. 
There were a few squaws among the 
dancers, and quite a number of them sat 
in the front row decked in feathers and 
finery, and joined in the singing. 

Those that took part in the dance ap- 
peared in some very queer costumes. 
One man had a large American flag 
draped about him, the folds gathered on 
one shoulder like Grecian drapery ; 
another, a light blue flannel shirt, with 
the figure of a whale cut out of red 
cloth and sewed on the breast, small 
pearl buttons tracing the outline. I no- 
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ticed several “ Boston” shirts, starched 
and ironed, glossy enough to suit any 
dude, with elaborate cuff buttons and 
studs. As a general thing, gay suspend- 
ers were considered quite enough to 
wear over them, though one rather “ big 
Indian” wore over his a mantle of red 
cloth, with a black border, and the inev- 
itable pearl button trimming. His head- 
dress was made of a mass of eagle feath- 
ers, placed so that the quills formed a 
border. They all wore feathers on their 
heads, and some of the plumes looked 
like Japanese feather dusters dyed red, 
blue, and every bright color. Others 
wore white sea-gulls’ wings. Their paint- 
ed faces were very grotesque. Some 
were in zebra-like lines, black and white, 
but most of them preferred vermillion 
daubed on. All had unnaturally red lips, 
and wore all the silver jewelry they 
could pile on,— big rings in their noses 
and ears, and on their fingers,— some 
even wore bracelets and necklaces. 
Some of the squaws in the audience 
were well gotten up. I noticed oneina 
yellow satin skirt, evidently some lady’s 
discarded ball dress, others in woolen 


plaids; but most of them wore calico 
dresses. All had shawls or blankets over 
their shoulders, and gay silk handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads. One little 
papoose that attracted my attention was 
done up in a bundle of linen, and looked 
very sweet and clean. Its mother had 
ornamented it by fastening in large 
safety pins close together, for a trim- 
ming, down the whole length of its out- 
side garment. 

We were a little worried lest the 
dancing should keep up late, but it end- 
ed, to our relief, about the time it be- 
came necessary to light the lamps. As 
we passed out our entertainers bowed 
to us, and smiled with their painted 
mouths, and said “ Hollo”’ and “ How 
do,’—their usual salutation, and about 
all the English most of them know; and 
we tried to express by signs how much 
pleasure they had given us. 

There were other dances, feasts, and 
potlatches, given to entertain the visit- 
ors. They staid about-two weeks, and 
were treated with the greatest hospital- 
ity. They will have reason to remember 
long their visit to Sitka. 

Anna Maxwell. 
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“ THE wee ladkin, the dear ladkin! ” 
So in soft Celtic accent spoke a proud 
young Irish father. ‘“ Faith, an’ by our 
Lady’s grace it is a foine man he'll be 
making, the wee ladkin!” 

Closer to her breast the happy mother 
pressed her baby boy, and kissed his 
tiny hands, and stroked his fair, flossy 
hair. “A foine man, by our Lady’s 
grace, the wee ladkin!”’ faintly she mur- 
mured. 

Poor young mother,—that was well 
nigh seventy years ago. The blue-eyed 
baby with the flaxen hair has been a man 
these many years,— yonder he sits on 
the old wooden bench near the door of 
his shop. “A foine man?” Ay, al- 
beit aged now, and friendless, and bereft. 

His white head is bowed, his eyes are 
cast upon the ground, from his listless 
fingers falls a cold black pipe. But the 
clatter fails to break the old man’s rev- 
erie, or to call the thoughts that wander 
backwards many years, and circle round 
the globe. The gentle shadows of a 
California twilight become the dusky 
gloom of an Irish cabin. A lonely 
and neglected boy crouches with out- 
stretched hands beside the lingering 
coals of'aturf fire. Great-eyed and wist- 
ful he sits, like an owl in the under- 
ground home of a squirrel. Solemnly 
he gazes at the merry gambols of his 
lively companions, With each other they 
sport, not with him,—an interloper he, 
harbored out of generosity. 

Sad indeed is your history, Timothy 
Lane. Motherless a fortnight after 
birth, and orphaned before two years of 
age, you early learned the bitter taste of 
strangers’ bread. Often your poor little 
stomach craved food,—oitten your fam- 
ished heart ached nigh to breaking. Yet 
they meant to be kind, these strangers 
who sheltered you. Was theirs the 


blame if bread was scarce in the land of 
famine ? Would you reproach them that 
they loved their own the best? 

Assuredly not. Little Tim knew what 
was the matter. When yet a young lad, 
he had seen a mother bathe and dress 
her first-born babe, while the old grand- 
dame hovered near, with now a word of 
endearment, now one of advice. 

‘ Arrah, me child,” she cried. “ Niver 
do that! Niver take the babe’s clothes 
from offen the feet ; ye draw ivery grain 
of luck from the craytur. For three 
months it is over the head ye must draw 
off its clothes, and I wonder ye niver 
knew that. It’s Maggie O’Brien would 
heed no advice, and the first baby died, 
the second’s as deaf as a post, and poor 
little Pat has the rickets so bad he can't 
come in at the door.” 

“ Alack,” sighed Timothy Lane. 
“Now that’s what’s the matter with 
me. Me own dear mother was dead, and 
nobody heeded, ’cause nobody cared, 
and from offen my feet the clothes were 
took, before I was three months old. 
Arrah me! Arrah me!” 

Not altogether luckless, however, was 
Tim. A rugged constitution, a cheerful 
temper,— surely these were prime bless 
ings vouchsafed him! He was un- 
harmed by fasting, as a bear in the win- 
ter season, and inured to cold like a 
rabbit. He lived, despite privation, grew 
lusty and tall, broad-shouldered and 
brawny. 

None knew he was lonely in spirit,— 
none guessed he was sick at heart, for 
truly had he learned “to suffer and be 
still.” Perhaps he told the birds, the 
bees, or the crickets, in the woodland 
solitude ; perhaps he opened his heart to 
his good horse as they trudged along the 
furrows ; perhaps his faithful dog was 
his confidant,— who can tell? Not these 
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good creatures, though they loved him 
well; and certain it is that, unknown to 
human kind, this silent soul suffered 
alone. 

“He is a dacint, good lad,’’ Feargus 
O’Toole, Tim’s foster-father, was wont 
to assert, “and biddable, too, barrin’ the 
toimes he is set on ways av his own. 
It’s ‘I will,’ or ‘I won't,’ and no need- 
less palaver.” 

“Sure,” said Feargus to Tim, “it is 
Mary Fogarty’s as likely a gurl as biles 
an Irish potatee. You must marry her, 
Tim.” 

‘“Indade an’ I’ll not,’’ made answer 
young Tim. 

“Tt is quite a nate penny old Mar- 
garet will lave her.”’ 

“Divil a bit I care.’ 

‘Faith, ye hould yerself chice, on me 
soul ye do, Tim. Would the loike of a 
countess or duchess suit yer foine fancy, 
I wonder ?”’ 

“ Niver a toime,— if her tongue be un- 
civil.” 

“A good pinted tongue gives odds in 
a bargain. Yer own wags but slow; best 
secure one that is spryer.”’ 

“ When the moon shines at noon I'll 
take Mary to wite,” quoth Timothy 
sturdily. 

Vain are your words, Feargus O’ Toole, 
— you can't wheedle young Tim to your 
will. O, pretty Norah O’Leary, vou are 
to blame. You smiled at Tim; you 
blushed when he spoke; it was you he 
met in the wood. You gave him a prom- 
ise ; he kissed your red lips. Yes, Norah, 
you are to blame,— Tim can marry no 
woman but you. No wonder he passes 
Mary Fogarty by, though her eyes are 
black, her cheeks are red, her tongue is 
bold, and she will have old Margaret’s 
money. No wonder, for Norah is gen- 
tle and fair, mild-eyed, sweet-voiced, 
winsome, and loving. 

And how Timothy loved her! 


’ 


With 


what gladness the hermit soul welcomed 
another to its cell. He was beloved, and 
being loved, was understood, O, happi- 
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ness rare to morta] man, more precious 
than sapphires and diamonds, more 
wonderful than the glory of the sun,— 
than the splendor of the night ! 

“Thrice happy, Timothy Lane, to 
have loved sweet Nora O'Leary! Hap- 
piness sweet and brief, for Nora died. 
Like a vision from Pisgah was Tim’s 
fleeting dream. Ah, well-a-day, poor 
bantling of woe, pain is your portion. 

“It’s Mary Fogarty is after getting 
married,’ said Tim,-—an older, more 
serious Tim than followed Nora to her 
grave. 

“ What ’s the name of the fool she has 
beguiled wid her tongue?’ questioned 
Feargus O'Toole. 

“Who should it be but meself ?” 

‘Is it lying ye are?” 

“Vis, if you lie when you spake the 
truth.” 

“Begorra, it’s a very good lie that 
would make.” 

“Yourself is the one was a-running 
her colors up to the top of the staff, so 
you were,— and it not tin years since.” 

“Tf you kape a potatee all winter, I’m 
a-thinking it is not much improved.”’ 

“It is small harm, that I’ll warrant, 
late shelter will do.”’ 

“QO, me boy, it is gaming ye are wid 
yer own peace of mind. Sure, her 
tongue 's like the dice in the box, always 
a-rattling, and ivery throw bringing bad 
luck.” 

“ You will not find the rattle disturb- 
ing, when she spakes across the sea, in 
America.”’ 

“So it is off ye are at last, with foine 
lively company secured for the journey. 
Tim, me boy, it is well I’m a-wishing ye, 
and Juck and prosperity ; but little ’s the 
envy I feel.”’ 

Feargus eyed Tim with compassion, 
slowly shook his round head, and went 
into his cabin. 

“Hist, Judy,” said he to his wife, 
“Mary Fogarty ’s going to marry our 
Tim.” 

“She's witched him,” outspoke an old 
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crone in the shadow. ‘“ She’s witched 
him,” repeated the shrill, quavering 
voice. And then, while Feargus and 
Judy were blessing and crossing ‘twixt 
them and harm, “ She’s witched him !” 
shrieked the old woman again. 

save him,” stammered Feargus. 
Then he gained courage to add, “ Well, 
I mind tin years ago Mary Fogarty had 
an eye. like a star, a cheek like a cardi- 
nal's gown, and right over her head good 
gold was ashanging. Says I, ‘ Ye must 
marry her, Tim.’ ‘ Divil a bit,’ says he. 
Now, ‘ The divil I'll do it,’ says he, and 
she an old withered spud; and niver a 
cint did old Margaret —God rest her 
soul — deign to leave her.”’ 

“And how could she lave what she 
had n’t got?” quickly questioned the 
crone. 

“Had n't got?” 

“Ay, had n't got.”’ 

“It is Jim Mulvany himself saw the 
bags,” exclaimed Judy. 

“ Maybe he did, maybe he did. I’m 
not denying she had them, but that ’s 
long ago. Mary Fogarty might tell a 
tale,—so might old Martha O’Farrel. Ye 
mind how she haunted ‘the stones’ in 
the moonlight ? That was for naught, 
as I could have told her. The moon was 
on the wane, and all the stars were com- 
ing out, when she saw a small chap peer 
over a rock. His cap was awry, his 
mouth was on a grin, his little red eyes 
were all a-blinking, and his nose looked 
like a great purple plum. Now, what 
should wild Mary do but clap her hand 
on her heart and call out to him. With 
that he tipped her a wink, and squat on 
the top of the rock. ‘ Long life to you, 
Mary, says he, a-waving his cap. 

“« A sorry life, my good fellow, if Tim 
marries Nora.’ 

“*T can fix that, if you ‘re willing,’ 
says he. 

“Says she, ‘It ’s more than willing I 
be.’ 

“* Now, what is your good luck?’ 
says he. 
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“« Sure, it is old Margaret’s fortune,’ 
says she. 

“Will you give it up for Tim ?’ 

“«Indade I will.’ 

“ «What other good luck ?’ 

“«]T am handsome,’ she said. 

“Will you give that up?’ 

“*T cannot,’ she sighed. 

“<«Then you must give him up,’ said 
the elf. 

“* Well, I agree,’ she’ cried dolefully. 

“*What other good luck ?’ asked he. 

““« None,’ answered Mary. ‘That is 
all.’ 

Then Nora has Tim,’ cried the elf. 
‘No less than three things you must 
give up for him.’ . 

“* Hold!’ says the girl. ‘1am young.’ 

“* Youth, beauty, and fortune,’ said 
he, counting them over on thumb, fore- 
finger, and lastly the one in the middle. 
‘Now, you give these for Tim ?’ 

“* Ves,’ answered Mary. ‘I give all 
for Tim.’ 

“So what does she do but make a 
tryst with the elf, and put in his hand 
old Margaret's gold. Then he blew in 
his palm, and gave her a brown-colored 
powder. And some she put in the hair 
of Nora O'Leary, and some where her 
soles would press, and some where her 
palms would touch, just as the elf bade 
her. And ye mind how Nora was laid 
in her grave, and Mary stood ready to 
hop in her shoes. And it’salong time 
since she has stood on one foot, for the 
mischievous elf did not tell, as he hada 
right, that she must bide till the gold 
was her own to give. Now at last old 
Margaret has gone, and the charm is 
complete. She has witched bim; she 
has witched Tim!” 

The old crone swayed to and fro, and 
with her shrill voice filled the cabin. 

‘There is no place left for her pillow! 
There is naught but ill luck for her 
dower! Her blood is aceursed ; while 
it warms mortal veins nothing but sor- 
row for Tim; woe for Timothy Lane,— 
nothing but woe!” 


All the countryside believed the tale, 
though none dared whisper it to Tim, 
for he gallantly championed Mary. Pit- 
iful had been her sighs of loneliness, 
wily were the tears she had shed, and 
well governed, for the nonce, was her 
tongue. Tim married her, and together 
they left the old world for the new. 

He was a dunce, she was a shrew; at 
least, so their new neighbors esteemed 
them. But he was an industrious dunce, 
she was a clever shrew, and in worldly 
ways they prospered. 

Tim paid little heed to the railings of 
Mary. She might scold fora lifetime,— 
it wounded him less than would have 
one word from Nora. For fifteen years 
he hearkened to her carping tongue, — 
then it was stilled forever. 

Spare a tender thought for this un- 
gentle woman, who loved —and was 
pitied ! 

She bore two sons. One died when a 
child, and one grew to manhood. Tim 
shed many tears for the child who died, 
yet more and bitterer far were those 


| that fell for the man who lived. 


“ He is honest,” protested the father. 
“ He ’il lie and he’! stale, that I know; 
but he is honest,—he will always own 
up when he ’s caught ; no mean, sneak- 
ing varmint is Dan.” 

For nearly forty years the iniquity of 
the good man’s son troubled the police 
of the metropolis ; then he was laid be- 
side mother and brother. 

A seedling sprang from that bitter 
seed, and it was tender and sweet, as 
such seedlings sometimes chance to be. 

“What will you name her, Dan?” 
asked the old man wistfully, when baby 
first opened her big blue eyes. 

‘Suit yourself, old gent, for it’s god- 
father you must be.” 

“Let it be Nora,” he said with a sigh, 
and eyes that were dim with tears. 

By the time little Nora could lisp her 
grandsire’s name she was indeed his 
own ; and dearly did he love her, — more 
dearly than the widowed mother did, 
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who gave her child to another’s keeping, 
and followed a new love. 

The little one was fragile, as fond eyes 
soon discovered, and would perish if not 
nurtured tenderly. So the old man, with 
the child, set out on a new pilgrimage. 
They journeyed from the eastern to the 
western sea, and found a warmer winter 
sun, a gentler summer sky. There in 
fair Los Angeles they made their home. 

It was a rude dwelling in which they 
lived,—a flat-roofed Mexican adobé. Its 
white walls pleased Timothy’s fancy. 

“Tt is here I will open my shop, and 
please Gad, earn my bread,” he said. 

And he laid his sharp tools out on the 
bench and set up his rolls of leather, for 
his trade was that of a harnessmaker. 

Through the long days he sat at his 
work, and the child in her little chair be- 
side him. 

He told her tales of his Irish home, 
and of his lost Nora, and the little one 
nodded her pretty head and looked 
wondrous wise and clever. 


Timothy Lane, were you fleeing from 
Fate, — across the sea, across the land ? 
Did you think weal could go where woe 
could not follow? ‘There was sore af- 
fliction in Ireland, there were bitter 
years in New York, there is sorrow in 
store on the far Pacific shore. 

For the fold is empty,—the ewe lamb 
is gone. Weep, burst the flood-gates of 
sorrow! What, are these few tears all 
you have to shed? Are those pallid 
cheeks, those tottering steps, misery’s 
only outward token ? 

You are well learned in suffering, old 
man; else those trembling lips could 
never have said, “‘ Blessed be the name 
of the Lord,’’ when little Nora was taken 
away. 

And tonight with what patience you 
sit, thinking of times that have been, a 
sadness crossing your face, a tear well- 
ing up to your eye. “A foine man,” 
truly, as those parents prayed in their 
lowly Irish home. 
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“Old man, you are in luck,—I say, 
you are in luck!” repeated a small, 
weazen-faced fellow, peering wp at Tim- 
othy Lane. 

“Me, good fellow, you are wrong,— 
luck and I are strangers entoirely.” 

“Call the rose as you will; I call it 
luck.” 

“Then call it ili-luck.”’ 

“T might call it ill-luck to live in such 
a miserable Mexican hovel as this. A 
rickety roof, a wretched ground floor,— 
I never could work in such a dismal, 
dark hole!” 

“Now, the good Lord forbid you 
should be shop-mate of mine.” 

“Be that as it may,—an old man like 
you deserves better things in his age,— 
a chance to straighten his back, a few of 
the comforts of life; and here you are, 
right on the busiest street, in all the 
hubbub and din of the city. Say, doesn’t 
the noise make your poor old head gid- 

“Tt is near forty years I lived in New 
York.” 

“QO-ho! Then that is what makes you 
so shrewd. Well, I miss my guess if you 
let this chance slip, and don’t pocket a 
good round profit. It is the good luck 
I referred to before. I have a purchaser 
for you. You can make a rare trade,— 
get three times what you gave for this 
lot of yours.”’ 

“Mrs. Carter is offering me four.” 

“Indeed! Well, I am willing to go 
her one better. Call it five, and I know 
you can’t help but agree.” 

Tim shook his head. 

“Don’t be hasty, old man; consider 
it well. I will see you again.” 

“ He is precious soft-spoken and glib 
with his tongue; all that’s sweet is 
not to be eaten, however,” soliloquized 
Timothy Lane. “ Waita bit ; check the 
horse that gallops so fast to the bar- 
gain.” 

Serious and vacant-eyed was the old 
harnessmaker, when the real estate man 
repeated his visit. 
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‘Colonel Forbes,” said the weazen- 
faced dealer, with a smirk and a nod; 
“Colonel Forbes has come to make you 
an offer.” 

“T have,” assented the Colonel, swell- 
ing his wide waistcoat and seating him- 
self with lordly air. Then he lowered 
his voice :— 

“You possibly know that I and my 
coadjutors have secured the famous San 
Lucas Rancho. We have subdivided the 
acreage, established a townsite, intend 
to pipe water, lay cement walks, erect 
fine three-story blocks, and run a motor 
line into the town. It is a vast under- 
taking, but success is assured beyond 
a doubt,—values will double in less 
than a year.” 

‘More than double in half that time,” 
cried the agent with unction. 

“We will say double,” blandly con- 
tinued the Colonel. ‘“ The public are 
clamoring madly to buy; large premi- 
ums are offered for options,” — then he 
paused, but Tim only surveyed him in 
silence. 

‘‘ Now, what do you say to such an of- 
fer as this?” The great man waxed 
warmer, and spoke as one granting a 
favor: “I will give you ten acres out on 
the mesa—”’ 

Tim’s face was unchanged. 

“Two lots in the business center, or, 
if you chgse villa lots,—” 

“Them ’s always my chice to avoid,” 
muttered the harnessmaker. 

“And four thousand shares of the 
Company's stock,’”’ grandly concluded 
the Colonel. “Four, say five thousand 
shares,’’ 

“You might give me fifty, and not 
lose a cent,—I’d give them all back.”’ 

“ What, you won't sell?” 

“I’m not liking the bargain.” 

“ Well, what are your terms ?” 

“ Twelve thousand dollars put into 
me hand.” 

What?” 

“Twelve thousand dollars put into 
me hand.” 
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“Cash payment!” gasped Colonel 
Forbes. 

“Cash!” murmured the henchman. 

“ Cash!” chorused the two. 

«“ Sure, I want as good as I gave, and 
that was full measure of money.”’ 

“ But, man, you are crazy!” the agent 
exclaimed, while speechless was Colonel 
J. Humphrey Forbes. “ That was four 
years ago, before the boom came. Don’t 
you know, old mossback, all the banks 
of the State could not furnish the 
money to pay the new prices of land, 
and the improvements planned? Why, 
old fool, you would knock the bottom 
clean out of all enterprise. How in 
thunder could men speculate, if every 
driveling idiot whined, ‘Cash, give me 
cash !’” 

“Those are my terms,” replied Tim, 
selecting an edge, and starting to work 


on along strap of leather. ‘“ Will I see 
you again, gentlemen.” 
“Damn his impudence!” angrily 


muttered the Colonel. | 

“Humph,” grunted Timothy Lane, 
as he bent over his bench. “It’s the 
venturesome mouse gets into the trap. 
Cheese is fair eating, but my nibble 
can wait till it is laid on the shelf.” 

So Tim continued to punch and bevel 
his straps, and stitch his leather, in the 
little adobe on Main Street. Real es- 
tate men cozened and coaxed, speculat- 
ors hectored and bullied ; the more they 
beset him, the more steadfast grew Tim. 
an honest man’s money I’m a want- 
ing,” he said. 

And he got it, good coin, and full 
measure. 

Can that be poor, luckless Timothy 
Lane, who holds in his hand great rolls 
of gold? Are those his bright eyes, is 
that his glad voice ; can Tim move at so 
lively a pace? Why, Tim, you amaze 
your old friends. 

But what is this? Why do those 
brisk steps grow slower, why do you 
turn, sad heart, from that door? Alas, 
keeps the Resort on the corner, you 
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no welcome on that lonely threshold 
waits, no eager ears to listen, no laved 
onetorejeice. It ischeerless and dreary. 
Far better the jostling crowds of the 
street, than the cruel hush of that deso- 
late home. Night came on, still the old 
man wandered wearily. 

“Good luck is worse than the illest 
I’ve known; I am happiest when I’m 
sad,” he said, as he huddled his aching 
limbs on a bench in the Park. 

Soon he slept. Again he was in Done- 
gal, once more he walked in the fragrant 
wood with his own true love, his Nora. 
Then she vanished from sight, though - 
he stretched out his arm to detain her. 
He opened his eyes, the morning had 
dawned. He must return to the home, 
his no longer ; the money was his,—and 
little Nora’s home was the possession of 
strangers. 

The leveling tide of anguish passed 
like the first flush of pleasure, and Tim- 
othy, tranquil as in bygone years, be- 
thought him of a new habitation. Ina 
quiet, respectable part of the city, a 
simple frame shop was to let. The sur- 
roundings were pleasant, and so, though 
the walls were unpapered and the ceil- 
ing unplastered, when Tim had inspect- 
ed the shop, and peered into the bed- 
room and kitchen behind, he said, “ It 
will do.”’ 

New rolls of oak-tanned leather came 
by his order from Stockton. But his 
old fashioned tools he would not replace, 
for in his estimation none better could 
the factories of Newark produce. 

His fortune was snug in the bank, and 
Tim kept his own counsel about it. He 
rested his old bones, and dreamed over 
his pipe, content when business was 
brisk, undisturbed when business was 
dull. 

“T reckon, neighbor, you are a stran- 
ger in the town,’—such was the saluta- 
tion of barber Frederick Dick. “ You 
are not? Well, neither am I. Fact is, 
I have been right here in Dibble Row 
since the day it was built. Eddie, who 
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know, came before long, and then old 
Adam Bentley the druggist, appeared, 
and by Jove, we are stayers, we three, 
champion stayers. We have had plumb- 
ers, and tinkers, and cobblers, and the 
Lord knows what, in the two little shops, 
but no one ever for long. You and the 
butcher, — he is a newcomer, too,— being 
detached, don’t by rights belong to the 
Row, but we count you in, for we are a 
sociable crowd. Hope you like the lo- 
cation. ‘It is what I call genteel.” 

Then into the butcher shop stepped 
the barber. 

“A lazy fellow!” quoth he, with a 
twirl of his thumb. 

“And a little bounced, eh?” ques- 
tioned Eddie Reinhart, poking roasts 
and fingering steak. 

“Ay, and low bred,—stares and 
grunts. I wonder such a simpleton 
can earn his daily victuals.” 

“ Don’t you fret,” burst from the jolly, 
fat butcher. “He jewed me out of a 
dime on yesterday’s meat ; he is no fool, 
not he.”’ 

“Bah, a September snake could see 
through your wiles,” sneered Frederick 
Dick. 

Considerably exercised were the good 
fellows who plied their trades in Dib- 
ble Row, when a tailor, by name Peter 
Foltz, moved into one of the small, 
dingy shops. A more gaunt and lean 
tenant the Row had never seen. The 
neighbors eyed him askance. He was 
a drunkard, so the rumor spread, and 
his young wife and little twin daughters 
suffered shamefully. However, they re- 
lented upon hearing that the tailor had 
vowed to reform, and extended the usual 
civilities. 

“ Brace him up, brace him up,” com- 
manded the barber. ‘ We may be proud 
of him yet; he stitches away like the 
devil.” 

“T would sooner trust horse-hair to 
wear than that fellow’s promises,”—so 
thought Timothy Lane, but kept the 
thought to himself. 
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Straying one day from his shop, Tim 
stood in the sun chatting awhile with 
his neighbors ; then hurrying back he 
rubbed his eyes in the most profound 
amazement, 

In his shop were two little girls, 
pretty flaxen-haired creatures, at play. 
They had scattered his waxed ends, 
pulled down the whips, mixed punchers 
and rollers, and wheels, and now were 
up on the stitching horse, kicking their 
heels, shouting with glee, and lashing 
away most merrily. They stopped when 
they saw him, slid off the horse, and 
sidled up to the great rolls of leather. 

Julie stood staring, her thumb in her 
mouth ; while Virgie, more bold, stam- 
mered out, “Man, who are you?” 

“Tam Uncle Tim,” cried the delight- 
ed old fellow, catching the child to his 
heart. “And what is your name, my 
sweet little maid.”’ 

“Tam Virgie. Julie ’s afraid.” 

“Fie, Julie, afraid—afraid of Uncle 
Tim ?” 

“ No,” answered the child, and ran 
straight to his arms. 

It was a safe haven, as the children 
soon learned, and thither they ran to es- 
cape their drunken father’s rage. For 
Peter had fallen again, and Rosa, his 
wife, had lost courage. She was borna 
pretty lady’s maid, not a household 
drudge. She struggled on bravely, how- 
ever ; her tired hands were never idle, 
yet there was always more to do, and 
life was one long misery. 

“ T cannot even die,” she said, “though 
sometimes I do wish it greatly, for may- 
be before I began to sing God would let 
me rest awhile; but then, the babies,— 
what would they do ?”’ 

Though their father paid little heed 
to their wants, the children never lacked 
food ; the old harness-maker attended to 
that. It was bread from his loaf that 
kept their cheeks rosy and plump; it 
was milk from his can that made their 
blood red and warm. 

He even comforted Rosa. “ My good 
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woman,” said he, “never fear for the 
maids. Bless them, and their blue eyes, 
like Nora’s! Well I mind asmall chap, 
ay, smaller than they, who had niver a 
shoe to his foot, and niver a coat to his 
back; and many’s the time his poor 
little stomach was drawn up with starv- 
ing, and stuffed out again with sea-weed 
they boiled, because potatoes were lack- 
ing to fill it. Look at him now—turned 
seventy years, and able as ever to knock 
out the fellow as gives him the lie. I 
say look at him, and niver fear for the 
maids; the Lord will stand between 
them and harm. 

“ And if the Lord don’t—Tim will,” 
chuckled he to himself, closing the door. 

“Ts it still proud of Peter you are? 
Won’t you change your mind now, my 
fine barber ?”’ questioned Timothy Lane. 

‘‘T see no one here ’’—the answer was 
drawled—“ who could change minds with 
me.” 

‘Sure, you have only to change tothe 
other side of your head,’ called Tim to 
the disappearing barber. “ Faith,” he 
added, “the airs of that fellow are not 
to me liking at all.” 

The time came when Tim no longer 
in mercy stayed his tongue, but roundly 
scored the tippling tailor. 

“Tam notight-laced churchman,’ said 
he, “nor one to pass judgment on man, 
—God forbid: yet this I will say, Peter 
Foltz is a drunken brute of a cuss!” 

“That is too plain atruth to gainsay,”’ 
Eddie Reinhart assented. 

“Only last week he was up tothe fine 
gentleman racket, a-dogging it over us 
all, and would take such fine care of his 
young son and heir!” It was, of course, 
the barber who spoke. ‘ Now the for- 
tune which never was his has all pe- 
tered out, and he is back at his old cry, 
‘Curse the aristocrats !’”’ 

‘It does not surprise me that the for- 
tune miscarried,” said George Martin. 
“T had much rather lasso a mad steer 
than try to corral a shy legacy.” 

“He is coming, he is coming,” piped 
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the old drug man, as Peter dashed out 
of his shop, and tore wildly by. His 
mouth was agape, his eyes bulged out 
of their sockets; like one hotly driven 
by furies he flew. 

“Go easy, me boy,” shouted Tim, but 
the mad pace was unslackened. 

“JT will just keep an eye open agin the 
time he comes back, and see that the 
wife and the maids, and the little lad, 
too, for the matter of that, suffer no ill. 
For it is never,” thought Tim, “that 
the black gentleman himself looked more 
ugly. He is up to some devilment, 
sure!” 

Peter returned a few hours later in a 
most unexpected manner. An ambu- 
lance came slowly down the street, and 
stopped when it reached the tailor’s 
door, and the master, wounded unto 
death, was borne into the little room 
back of the shop. He lingered until 
evening, then died, a victim of drunken 
folly. 

It was Tim that calmed the widow’s 
sorrow, and soothed the children weep- 
ing for their father. It was Tim that 
stole back to his shop, and sat down in 
a far corner, and drew a long breath. 

“T knew it,” he said to himself. “I 
knew something good was a-going to 
happen when I dreamed of that beauti- 
ful bird, which came and perched on me 
shoulder, and would not be frightened 
away. Sure, it never sang so sweetly 
for nothing. It was just like the birds 
I heard when a boy, in old County Done- 
gal ; I knew something good was a-going 
to happen.”’ 

Then he sobered his face, and went 
back to Rosa. 

“ Whisha, my woman,” he said, “ Your 
man, God rest his soul, is rid of a miser- 
able life. Now wipe your poor eyes, and 
think of the illegant burying we’ll give 
him. Sure, he will be a proud man in 
his coffin. We will have candles, and 
flowers, and plumes on the hearse, and 
a long line of carriages, bearing a fine 
lot of mourners out to the grave. And 
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it’s a black veil you must have, down to 
the floor, to show that you mourn him 
dacintly.” 

As Timothy planned, so it was done. 
Peter Foltz was laid to rest with the 
pomp and ceremony that in life he cov- 
eted, and even Rosafelt consoled. Next 
day, however, the tears flowed afresh as 
she sat with her babe at her breast, and 
thought of the long years to come, and 
the three little children to feed. 

In the harness shop Virgie and Julie 
were once moreat play. They mounted 
the stitching-horse, tugged at the doub- 
ling irons, smeared their pink finger 
tips in the black wax on the shelf, and 
smudged their very best frocks. 

“Bless their bonny blue eyes!” mur- 
mured Tim ; then he jerked off his apron 
of leather. “ Now, by our good Lady,” 
he said, as he sped down the street, “it 
is niver a moment I’]] wait, but tend to 
the business at once.” 


When a week or so later he appeared 
before Rosa, Tim’s old face was flushed ; 
he was eager, excited. 

“ Rosa, cried he, “do you mind how I 
said, niver fear for the maids, the Lord 
will stand between them and harm? 
Well, he has made that word good, and 
it is poor old Timothy Lane he has seen 
fit to bless with increase of wealth. Now 
his meaning is plain, says he, ‘ A father 
to the fatherless you must be, Tim, and 
to him that is daughterless, Rosa a 
daughter must be.’” 

“Might it be something you want, 
Uncle Tim,” questioned the widow per- 
plexed. 


“It is something I’ve got,” shouted 


Tim as he had not shouted in many a 
year. “It isa beautiful place, a home 
for you and the maids, just illegant alto- 
gether. There is a fine grove of Valen- 
cias,—they will yield a snug bit every 
year,—and there is a house that is really 
quite neat, and a place for the horse, and 
the cow, and the chickens,—and I am 
thinking meself a pig and some ducks 
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would not do amiss, and it is tomorrow 
we'll go, if you’re ready.” 

“ And little Peter ?”’ 

“The lad goes with us, of course.” 

Tears streamed down the face of 
Rosa, and Timothy cried like a child. 
The twins looked at one, and then at the 
other, and up went their chubby fists, 
and they bawled lustily. 

“ Arrah, Rosa,” cried Tim. “ Sure, 
we are sorry fools. Hush, me darlings, 
it is shouting we should be, for joy.”’ 

“Kiss him, Virgie, kiss Uncle Tim, 
Julie! He comes like an angel from 
heaven, he —”’ 

“There, there, me good woman, I am 
busy,” said Tim. “ Thank the Lord, if 
you will,— perhaps He has leisure to 
listen.” 

Stirred to its nether depths was the 
mellow heart of Timothy Lane. This 
was indeed the harvest home of fond 
hopes, and he was the triumphant har- 
vest lord. 

Hardly a month had the little house- 
hold been established in their new home, 
in the beautiful valley of San Gabriel, 
when Frederick Dick drove out to see 
them. 

“T have brought the children’s pus- 
sy,’ saidhe. “They will be glad to have 
something to maul, and it made the 
deuce of a racket, with its everlasting 
me-ow.”’ 

“Now, whatever made you do that, 
you meddling jay of a barber?” cried 
Timothy in dismay. ‘“ May the bad luck 
fall to yourself. Good heed I took the 
broom was left behind, but I clean for- 
got to mention the cat.” 

“The old chump is as churly as ever,” 
—so Dick told the news to his gossips. 
“ But there is a soft streak in his heart 
as well as his head. I tell you, those 
Foltzes are in clover: a maid in the 
kitchen, plenty to eat andto wear. Now, 
who would have thought the old fool 
had such solid chink ?”’ 

“He is no fool, as I have told you be- 
fore,” cried the butcher. “ He keeps his 
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eye cocked for the pennies, and that is 
a sure sign a man hasatill full. It is 
the fellow who don’t care a swear for the 
bargain or change never gets long credit 
from me.” 

“T can size a man to a hair,” with 
magisterial air asserted the barber, “for 
my father was a judge, and [ inherit his 
legal acumen.” 

“QO, Dick, come off your stilts; eat 
your words, as I have had to mine. Tim- 
othy Lane is a good, generous old man.” 
This from Eddie, who kept the Resort. 

“Why, when did Eddie turn pious ?” 
sneered the barber angrily. 

“Here, here,’ pacified the round 
butcher. “Old Lane has done a clever 
thing, and you would admit it, Dick, if 
your heart was not all gristle.”’ 

“ He is a miserable, miserly, low-down 
fool, and I am ready to prove it,” said 
Frederick Dick, like an old turkey cock, 
his wattles swollen and red, and every 
feather straight on his back. “ When he 
came to the Row, I told Timothy Lane 
my terms were half price for the neigh- 
bors; but do you suppose his precious 
chops were ever entrusted tome? O, 
no! Despite his seventy years, he could 
shave himself nicely,— always had, and 
always, please God, would do so. Not 
that I hanker for cash,— no, by Jove, I 
am no nickel man,—but I call such pro- 
ceedings mean, stingy, and low. What 
is a barber made for, I should like to 
know? And now, my eye, what a 
splurge he is cutting! He will come to 
the end of his tether, and I, for one, will 
never regret it.” 

“No danger of that,” Adam Bentley 
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hastened to say. “He showed me his 
bank-book, and, great guns, the figures 


amazed me; and all of it willed, so he 


says, to Rosa, the maids, and the boy.” 

“Yegods! And that tadpole barber 
sneers at Timothy Lane,” ejaculated 
Eddie Reinhart. 

“ Eddie is off his balance today,” said 
Dick, with a withering look ; then quite 
mollified he turned to the butcher. “The 
widow looks blooming already, but quite 
lonely, poor thing, and overjoyed to be- 
hold me. I shall go again soon, out of 
pure charity, as the old fool is harmless, 
quite.”’ 

So prated the gossips in Dibble Row. 

And Timothy! His sun was in the 
west ; his day was nearly done. But 
what royal splendor in the heavens, as 
the evening shadows fell ; what brilliant 
augury for the morrow. On the horizon 
the pure rays of his life were transmuted 
into crimson, and purple, and gold,—a 
glorious crown. 

King he was to his roof-mates, to the 
little maids whose eyes were like Nora’s. 
And the orange trees budded, and flow- 
ered, and ripened their golden fruit. 
And the children sang in the garden 
and preened their feathers in the sun- 
shine, and were noisy and happy as 
mocking birds in the spring of the year. 

“Tt is happy I could be now, com- 
pletely and entoirely,” exclaimed Tim- 
othy Lane, as the smoke from his pipe 
curled up in the air, “if it were not for 
that barber fellow. Surely there is mis- 
chief in his eye; but God forbid that I 
should borrow trouble, and not praise 
him for the blessings of today.” 
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A DAY IN THE REDWOODS OF LAGOON CREEK. 


Ir came to our ears that in Marin 
County, within three hours’ travel from 
San Francisco, far removed from roads, 
and all unknown save to a limited num- 
ber of fortunate persons, there existed a 
redwood forest, somber and awesome in 
its primeval solitude. Tales were told 
of numberless giant trees there, thickly 
grouped in a romantic gorge, traversed 
by a wayward stream whose surface is 
untouched by the sun, and on whose 
banks grow dense tangles of unclassified 
ferns, and other strange and beautiful 
plants in myriad forms,—that deer un- 
molested stalk leisurely through the 
wooded aisles, and bears await the hunt- 
er’s pleasure. 

The story needed confirmation, so 
several people, on an appointed day, set 
out in quest of this virgin forest. The 
party was composed of six persons, four 
whose sex permitted them the comfort 
of appropriate apparel for such an ex- 
cursion, and two whose skirts, trailing 
down the steep declivities and catching 
to every snag and bush all day, employed 
the time and tried the temper of those 
following. 

The waters of Mill Creek flow to the 
bay, those of Lagoon Creek to the ocean. 
The divide separating the two, at the 
point called the Saddle, must be reached 
before descending to the redwood cafion. 
This divide is narrow, and its slopes are 
sharp on the north, nearest Mount Tam. 
alpais, but it widens and flattens toward 
the south. A zigzag trail is carved, with 
a grade something less than forty-five 
degrees. The ascent is slow and toil- 
some. Every step is a rise equaling al- 
most that of an ordinary stair; the dis. 
integrating rock yields under the feet, 
and half the distance that should be 
gained is lost by the slide backward. 
This discouragement is offset by the 
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constantly expanding view that greets 
the eye. With each foot of elevation 
the prospect widens. Alcatraz, the 
Contra Costa shores, Red Rock, and 
scattered sections of the bay, are in 
sight. In the joy of beholding the ever- 
changing scene, fatigue is forgotten ; the 
summit is reached, and what an outlook 
is here! To the right, looking down 
upon us, is Mount Tamalpais, so near, 
apparently, that we could almost greet 
him with a touch. Asa single object in 
the landscape, Mount Tamalpais is im- 
posing, but not beautiful. The great 
black patches left by the recent fires, ex- 
tending in places from base to summit, 
with the baked and arid soil exposed at 
other points on his huge flanks, give him 
an air of bleak inhospitality; also the 
deep red ruts cut by water, and the 
many trails, lend a conventional, um- 
brella-ribbed look to his naked but 
mighty sides. Many people, single file, 
were already toiling their way towards 
his summit. The panorama seen by the 
spectator perched on his topmost /pin- 
nacle has given Tamalpais his glory: 
not for himself, but what he reveals of 
the world beneath, is he sought and cel- 
ebrated. To the east and south we got 
a better view of man’s works. Cities, 
fortifications, railroads, wagonroads and 
trails were to be seen everywhere. Here 
also we caught five different glimpses of 
the bay, appearing like small gleaming 
mirrors in half settings of green hills 
and islands. The day was slightly over- 
cast, so the larger surface of the bay re- 
vealed objects of beauty which possessed 
the ideality, the supernatural perfection 
of things seen in dreams. Already the 
avenues to common sense were begin- 
ning to close, and the imagination kin- 
dled to weird conjecture, and ships whose 
sharpoutlines were lost through distance 
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and the gray tone of the atmosphere, 
moved here and there, seemingly the 
phantoms of long-lost vessels. 

To the west, “a thousand feet in 
depth below,” lay the redwood forest of 


Lagoon Creek, stretching away over 


hundreds of acres, showing its tree-tops 
as one mass of varying color, but giving 
no hint of what is hidden beneath ; and 
in the distance the ocean, the great wide 
sea, its surface, like that of the bay, dot- 
ted here and there with sails, gleaming 
white, or stained and obscured by clouds 
of smoke from steamer craft. 

Meanwhile the boy and dog ran down 
a cut in the mountain side to investigate 
what appeared at that distance to be a 
grove of azalea bushes in full bloom. It 
proved to be a group of rhododendrons, 
the first we had seen growing wild in 
California. The young man who carried 
an armful of these beautiful pink blos- 
soms over the whole ten miles up hill 
and down, taking advice frqm the whole 
party as to their care, apparently had a 
less active sense of the value of the dis- 
covery than those whose interest was 
confined simply to enthusiasm. 

At length we began the descent. A 
slight trail down a steep mountain side, 
well shaded with underbrush, picketed 
with sharp rocks, and soft under foot 
with crumbling soil, is not altogether 
devoid of charm. At every turn in the 
winding way, marvelous creations in 
green and red and gold presented their 
delicate tracery, and as we crushed back 
the boughs for passage-way, a delicious 
woodsy odor filled the air. Now and 
again the huge head of a vineclad rock 
reared his front against us, and we could 
easily picture secret recesses wherein 
bands of robbers find shelter, While 
slipping and sliding down, the sound of 
running water fell soothingly on our 
ears. Feathered creatures, disturbed in 
their homes, began to chatter, and the 

4 
cicadas, warmed to melody by the sum- 
mer sun, sent out their small, shrill 
voices from unseen places. Finally 


traces of the trail ceased, and we were 
obliged to make the remaining two hun- 
dred feet depending upon our own re- 
sources and the attraction of gravity. 
It was the concurrent testimony of all 
who made the descent that the latter 
never failed. The stream was reached 
near the point where its waters, conclud- 
ing their helter-skelter race down the 
mountain side, leave behind their riot- 
ous character, and assume a degree of 
dignity as they wend their way to the 
sea. 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge he overtaketh in 
his pilgrimage, 
And so by many winding nooks he steals 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 


At this juncture, also, we came upon 
the first few giant sentinel trees guard- 
ing the forest. In passing downward 
the stream must be crossed and_ re- 
crossed again and again. The facilities 
for this purpose are logs, or stepping 
stones irregularly arranged by the pro- 
cesses of nature, and it was for each 
person to determine for himself how 
the crossings were to be made. Those 
that wished to maintain a character for 
steadiness of nerve walked the logs, 
their arms gyrating like the sails of a 
windmill, their hands clutching at va- 
cancy. Those to whom reputation was 
of secondary consideration resorted to 
that slow process called shinning, and 
sacrificed grace and dignity to ignoble 
safety. 

As the gorge widened to a valley a 
well defined trail appeared, and over a 


carpet of strewn leaves we walked with 


noiseless steps. And now we had the 
time and opportunity to observe and 
admire these noblest of nature’s works 
—the trees of the forest—and finer ones 
are not to be found in California or else- 
where. 

Underbrush there is none, and sap- 
lings but a few. Majestic trunks five 
and six feet in diameter, and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the ground, are 
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crowned with a wealth of foliage that 
shuts out the sun, making a dim reli- 
gious light, where, if he, be alone, it is 
easy and natural for man to commune 
with the spirits of the forest, or with the 
God dwelling in his own breast. Even 
with a party somewhat numerous and 
unusually garrulous, the grandeur of the 
scene acted as a spell, and conversation 
gave way to thought. 

Still enthralled and silent, we wan- 
dered on and on, till we came to an open 
space near the stream, when the man 
with the lunch basket, throwing himself 
at full length on the ground, exclaimed : 

“Thus far, and no farther, you aristo- 
crats, who have had all your strength to 
put into the beholding of the wonders 
of nature.. Listen to the cry of the work- 
ing man,—bread, bread,” and he arose to 
a sitting posture and spread the repast. 

“ Any one have some cold tea?” 

“JT will,’ spoke up the boy. 

“Any one have some cold tongue, 
ham, sandwiches, cake, cherries ?”’ 

“T will,” more promptly spoke up the 
boy. The boy’s appetite, next to the big 
trees, was the most astonishing thing in 
the valley. 

After refreshments, gentlemen must 
smoke ; and smoking, to be of the most 
avail, should be accompanied by repose. 
While the tobacco was doing its perfect 
work I sat a little apart, leaning against 
a huge tree, my feet pressing against 
another, and then fell into that semi- 
conscious state in which voices may be 
at once heard from the world-of beings 
and from the world of Spirits. From 
one of our number came this sugges- 
tion: “ [These trees were doubtless of 
fair size when the Americans acquired 
California.” 

It could not be told from whence it 
came, but with a little contemptuous 
laugh, a voice said, “ With us that was 
as last week.”’ 

Another one of the party addeJ, 
“They were two thirds grown when the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought.” 
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“ Bunker Hill, of course; that was a 
modern event. I rememberit as though 
it had been yesterday; no moss of an- 
tiquity clusters there, and it was not 
much of a battle anyhow, and nothing 
like what we have seen in our time,” 
was the response. 

One of the smokers whispered dream- 
ily, “These trees counted as features 
of this natural scenery when the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock.” 

“ Pilgrim Fathers, indeed,” replied the 
voice; “will they never have done sing- 
ing the praises of those blood-thirsty 
wretches, who, with their descendants, 
have destroyed more than one half of 
the forests of the country.”’ 

Soaring into the regions of the im- 
probable, the last one of the party re- 
marked, “ These trees had madea good 
beginning when Columbus discovered 
America.” 

‘A good beginning,” quoth the voice. 
“Why, we were then no longer young. 
My recollection goes way back of that. 
I remember the Crusades,—the Crusad- 
ers and Saracens, — Richard and Sala- 
din; and further, I recall William the 
Conqueror, and the Battle of Hastings.” 

Now, the one historical fact that [ 
remember is the Battle of Hastings, and 
to make a suitable display of knowledge, 
I said, “ That was more than eight hun- 
dred years ago; you are going too far.”’ 

The voice came back, resonant and 
decisive, “‘ All the days of the life of a 
redwood tree make a thousand years.” 

Sauntering along the banks of a stream 
through a widening valley, we saw that 
the forest becomes more open; disclos- 
ing a variety of trees, and that here, as 
elsewhere, Nature shows such beauty in 
what we mortals call imperfection, that 
leaning, misshapen, fantastic forms ar- 
rest the eye as frequently as the tower- 
ing heights of perfection, From a mon- 
ster log thrown across the stream long 
ago by some elemental struggle, and 
whose mossy back was soft to the tread 
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as we crossed, have sprung branches 
now grown full sized. A tall tree bend- 
ing over unites with a companion, and 
then separating, produces grotesque 
shapes, in which may be seen resem- 
blances to the creations of man. Again 


and again we encountered two trees be- 
‘come as one, and far above its great 


butt, hollowed out and blackened by 
fire, rests its everlasting crown of ver- 
dure. 

Beside the redwood, there were other 
trees dear to the heart. Here was the 
laurel, or bay, with its thick, dark leaves 


‘casting shadows never flecked by a 
gleam of sunlight. Why did the first 
‘Cesar select these somber leaves to 
cover his bald crown? Perhaps even at 
that early day there was faith in bay 


rum as a hair tonic, and he chose to take 
it in its crudest form. 

Here also thrives the alder,— not the 
bush of the Eastern States, but trees 
often thirty inches in diameter, and their 
pale trunks from a distance gleaming 
through the forest appear to the poeti- 
cal as sheeted ghosts,— to the practical 
there is merely a suggestion of white- 
wash. The joy of the woods is the white 
soft maple, with slender, airy branches, 
through whose golden-green, half trans- 
parent leaves the sun’s rays, scarcely 
impeded, fall to the ground; and one, 
the finest I have ever seen, aged, and 
rich in what age should possess,— true 
proportion and serenity,— here spreads 
its ample boughs. 

Ever and anon stopping to measure a 
tree and use up our vocabulary of fine 
words, we wandered slowly down, down, 
till we heard the sound of other voices 
than ours, and were reminded that we 
were not in an enchanted land. A pa- 
trolman on horseback, whose duty is to 


snub trespassers, and preserve the fish 
in the stream for the benefit of a sport- 
ing club employing him, followed by 
several people, emerged a moment from 
the trees. In this solemnly still retreat, 
apparently so remote from civilization’s 
jarring mechanical sights and sounds, 
their presence seemed illtimed, like un- 
holy thoughts thrust into moments of 
heavenly contemplation. 

The hill we must climb on our home- 
ward way was formidable, but now it had 
to be attempted. For once, acting as 
sails against which the wind beat, petti- 
coats prdéved available, and those wear- 
ing them climbed the ridge with ease. 
We reached the station just in time to 
take the train for the city, sunburned, 
ragged, but proud and undaunted; and 
one of the ladies was heard to say, “ We 
have walked twenty five miles, if we 
have walked arod.” All of which proves 
that women are not wanting in the char- 
acteristics which mark the true pedes- 
trian and the true fisherman. 


O sleep, it is a blessed thing, beloved from pole 
to :ole.” 


After a ten-mile tramp, what a delicious 
period it is when one is sinking to a 
restful repose, feeling assured that noth- 
ing on the earth, in the heavens above, 
or in the waters under the earth, can 
disappoint your expectations. Enmities 
are forgotten, injuries are forgiven, am- 
bitions cease to torture, and we are un- 
able to criticise the actions of our best 
friends. “The things of earth retire to 
temporary oblivion, and there remains 
only that second consciousness that 
never leaves us, and in which now lurks 
the fear that should the last trump 
sound during the pending night, we 
should inevitably be late at roll-call. 
Laura Lyon White. 
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Two days later he called upon Gladys. 
He was told by the servant that Mrs. 
Dilway was indisposed, and had received 
no one since her return from the coast. 

He sent up his card and went away, 
only to return the next day, and the 
next, with unvarying result. Then came 
an interval of a week, during which he 
refrained from calling, and devoted the 
time to maturing his plan of action. 
Finally he called once more, and this 
time his card bore some penciled lines, 
and was sent up under cover of an en- 
velope. 

“Tf I have been wrong, need you have 
taken so cruel a way to set me right? 
But I forgive you, because my love is 
mightier even than my pain; and be- 
cause, you being a woman, 


‘All your passion, matched with mine, 
Is as moonlight unto sunlight, 
Is as water unto wine.” 


Under a folded corner of the card was 
traced the device that may mean so little 
or so much to the receiver, ‘*‘ P. P. C.” 

“Ts he going away? Has he given me 
up?’ were the questions that formed 
themselves in her heart, as she contem- 
plated the bit of pasteboard. It was a 
most vague and unsatisfactory communi- 
cation; but it was designedly so, and he 
who had designed it waited, with such 
patience as he could command, for its 
leaven to work. . 

“ Rivercourt called at the works to- 
day,” said Joe that evening at dinner. 
“He came to say goodby ; he starts for 
the East tomorrow. Sent his regards to 
you and Deane. He seems like a pretty 
good sort of fellow. But, land, he looks 
pale and thin; says this climate don't 
agree with him. Think of that, an’ it 
the grandest climate under the sun.” 


“So he zs going away,” whispered 
Gladys to her own heart that night. 
“ Going away, to forget me! He thinks 
I do not care ; my feelings are moonlight 
to his sunlight, water to his wine! O, 
God, how little he knows!” 

Rivercourt did really go away, though 
only so far as San Francisco, where he 
transacted some business for the com- 
pany with which he was connected, and 
then whiled away the time for two 
months as best he could; all of which 
was but a preliminary step in a well- 
conceived plan to draw Gladys Dilway 
so far within his power that she could 
not retreat. 

“T will win her,” he said to himself 
many times in the interim. “I wz// win 
her, if not by fair means, then by— but, 
pshaw, ‘a//is fair in love and war.’”’ 

Alas, how much of wrong and misery 
have been built upon that elastic and 
time-honored argument. 

Meantime, Gladys’s mind was rapidly 
slipping back into its old Slough of Des- 
pond. The revelation of her state of 
feeling toward Rivercourt had been a 
shock to her,— as such a revelation must 
ever be to any pure-minded, conscien- 
tious woman,— and fora time her habits 
of thought had been jostled out of their 
accustomed grooves. Recoiling from 
herself, she had turned in desperation to 
the husband she had taught herself to 
despise, and in sheer terror of her own 
weakness, had taken refuge in his 
strength. Had Rivercourt’s ‘manage- 
ment been a trifle less adroit, she might 
never again have yielded to the discon- 
tent and inward repining that sapped 
both her moral and physical forces, and 
left her a comparatively easy prey to the 
encroachment of insidious thought and 
fancy. 

But he, profiting by all he had learned 
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in past vivisections of the feminine 
heart, made no false step; and hence, 
when he was ready to strike, he found 
his metal pliant and responsive to the 
blow. By leading her to believe that he 
had gone away, wounded, yet forgiving, 
to relinquish her forever, he had thrown 
her off guard; and she had at once be- 
gun allowing herself to picture her life 
as it might have been with him, and 
thus to reopen her old warfare with des- 
tiny. Ere long she had drifted far, far 
into the land of forbidden dreams ; and 
no woman or man can do that, and come 
out untainted with the atmosphere of 
lawlessness prevailing there. 

The short December days had come, 
and many an early twilight closing in 
found Gladys sitting wan and listless 
before the glowing grate, seeing in the 
changing embers gaunt ruins of the cas- 
tles she had builded long ago; and from 
each turret window looked the pale face 
and glowing eyes of Allan Rivercourt. 

She was sitting thus one evening 
when a letter was brought to her,—or 
rather an envelope, containing some 
small, hard substance not much resem- 
blinga letter to the touch. One glance 
at the writing of the superscription sent 
the blood to her heart with a suffocating 
rush. 

With trembling fingers she broke the 
seal, and the contents of the envelope 
slipped into her hand,—a small flat key, 
and a paper tag, upon which was writ- 
ten: 

“This key opens P. O. box 504, Port- 
land, Oregon.” 

[In vain she tore the envelope wide 
open in search of something more; and 
equally vain were her efforts to decipher 
the postmark, for thanks to the usual 
well-worn rubber stamp and economic 
use of Uncle Sam’s ink, that highly im- 
portant device was illegible. 

At that moment Joe’s step sounded 
on the stairs, and Deane’s glad cry of 
“Papa! papa!” rang out. In an in- 
stant the key was in her pocket, and the 
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envelope writhing among the coals in 
the grate. An averted face and mono- 
syllabic replies were all that Joe re- 
ceived ; but long usage had taught him 
to expect little else, and he took no out- 
ward notice of her manner, and soon 
allowed Deane to entice him into the 

hall for a romp before dinner. | 

For hours that night Gladys lay awake, 
resolving in one moment that she would 
throw the key away on the morrow, and 
in the next allowing herself to wonder 
what it was that lay awaiting her within 
the small portals of P. O. box 504. 

When at last, in the gray dawn, she 
fell asleep, she dreamed that a fiend, 
with great black, glowing eyes, was hov- 
ering in the air above her, and hissing 
in her ear, with maddening repetition, 
“Box 504! 504! 504!” when Deane’s 
shrill treble awoke her, asking : — 

“Mamma, is ‘ou doin’ to dit up? 
Mamma,’hot time is She startled 
him by springing up, and half shrieking, 
504 

Awed into silence, Deane turned and 
contemplated the bronze clock on the 
mantel, as though never before had he 
justly estimated the magnitude of its 
capacity for measuring time. 

All that day the battle went on in 
Gladys’s soul; was fought and yielded, 
refought and reyielded, more times than 
any but the angels could have tallied. 
And through it all the fiend was ever 
hovering near, and the little key lay like 
a bit of lead in the depths of her pocket. 

Of course, in the end the fiend tri- 
umphed, for rarely indeed does a hesi- 
tating woman give the lie to the time- 
worn-proverb. 

When the wintry sun had sunk behind 
the western heights, and friendly shad- 
ows were congregating along the edges 
of the sidewalks, she donned her plain- 

st hat and cloak, and going out quietly, 
walked rapidly eastward, then north- 
ward a few squares, and entered the 
custom house grounds. 

She could not have chosen a moment 
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more favorable to her purpose, for the 
building was not yet lighted, and though 
the tiled floor of the main corridor re- 
sounded to several pairs of hurrying 
feet, the shadows were dense enough to 
baffle a casual glance at her face. In 
fact she had some difficulty, because of 
those selfsame shadows, in deciphering 
the numbers on the little brass doors of 
the maze of boxes that stretched wide 
and high before her. But at length her 
eye caught the numerical combination 
whose counterpart stood emblazoned 
upon her brain, the little key was trem- 
blingly inserted, and in a moment she 
held a thick envelope in her hand, and 
was gliding out again down the stone 
steps and away. 

The hours seemed to her as ages ere 
the long winter evening had worn itself 
away, and she found herself at last 
alone with that letter, behind lock and 
key. It was addressed, in Rivercourt’s 
hand, to “ Agnes Deane,” and while she 
did not undervalue his caution, she 
flushed painfully at the sight of the old 
name employed for a clandestine pur- 
pose. 

Breaking the seal, she found several 
sheets closely written. Evidently Riv- 
ercourt believed that brevity, having 
served its purpose, was no longer in 
order, and into this letter had poured 
all the pent-up feeling of the past silent 
weeks. 

“God knows, my darling,” he wrote, 
“that in these weeks of absence and 
loneliness I have tried to distinguish 
the right from the wrong. But they are 
the two elements most intricately inter- 
woven in the fabric of life, and if I have 
unwittingly pulled a wrong thread here 
and there, who is to judge me? Surely 
not the Creator who gave me only lim- 
ited capacity, and then placed the puz- 
zle in my hands without a key to its so- 
lution. And surely not the woman I 
love,—whose lips have given to mine 
love’s sweetest covenant. O, heaven 
bless you, darling, for that spontaneous 
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and never-to-be-forgotten pledge. With 
the memory of that moment warm within 
me, I can bear all the coldness and avoid- 
ance you can find it in your gentle heart 
to inflict upon me. I can wait until 
such time as the slow mills of the gods 
shall have ground away the barriers that 
stand between us. 

“ Do not think that in thus endeavor- 
ing to establish communication with you 
I am seeking to hasten or importune you 
into any course not sanctioned by your 
truer and clearer woman's insight. I 
am in your hands; do with me as you 
will; only do not doom me to utter, 
eternal banishment. As soon as I was 
able to realize that it was your wish that 
we should not meet again, I did the one 
thing that would render it possible for 
me to regard that wish,—I put hundreds 
of miles of distance between us; and for 
ten long weeks I have tried the efficacy 
of time and absence to help me to forget 
you. How Ihave suceeeded, this letter, 
I think, will reveal to you. Forget you! 
When the blood shall cease to course in 
my veins I may forget you. Until then 
the joy of my being lies in remembering 
you; the crown of my manhood is the 
knowledge that yow cannot forget me. 

“You may succeed in_ immolating 
yourself upon the altar of a mistaken 
duty ; you may even, in time, crush and 
trample the reaching tendrils of your 
nature, until they will cease to rise above 
the stunted trellis that, by some strange 
irony of fate, they have been cheated 
into accepting ; for O, my love, there is 
a stern grain of truth in those words :— 

** As the husband is the wife is, 
Thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature * 
Shall have weight to drag thee down. 

“Do you smile, and shake your beau- 
tiful head incredulously? That is be- 
cause you are young now, with all 
youth’s sweet, free impulses upon you. 
You cannot foresee what time and con- 
stant repression will do for you. Darling, 
it is a wooden yoke you wear, and wood 
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is not elastic; you cannot lift him up, 
therefore he will drag you down. And 
when all else is dead, memory will live 
to torture you, for 


‘* A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 
pier things. 

“Gladys, do you think that any hu- 
man mistake ought to be regarded as ir- 
revocable? I ask the question solemnly, 
dear, and trust that you will answer in 
like spirit, when you have pondered 
well. This life is so short, and we have 
so little assurance of anything beyond 
it, that it cannot be right to wear out our 
brief span of years in misery, because of 
one false step. O, I could make you so 
happy, darling! With you to live for, 
life would take on new meanings for me, 
and I would be a new man. Even ke 
would be happier after a time. Have 
you thought of that? Do you believe 
it is within your power to make him 
happy ? Have you ever done so? Can 
the skylark descend to the barnyard 
fowl, and meet the wants of his nature? 

“ But there—I desist. What am I, that 
I should undertake to guide or influence 
you? All I can do, darling, is to love 
you and long for you, and strive to be a 
better man than I have ever been before, 
for your dear sake. 

“ ALLAN RIVERCOURT.” 


Among all the perils that lie in the 
path of womanhood, none is greater than 
that embodied in the man who knows 
how to string fairest sophistries on the 
golden wires of beautiful language, and 
pass them current for pearls of truth. 

Gladys locked that letter away in the 
drawer where its briefer but no less ef- 
fective predecessors lay. It was read 
and reread many times, and finally it 
was answered. 


VI. 


Montus had passed, bringing in their 
train that fair young season when 


A fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast. 
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It was then that Allan Rivercourt, 
having paved his way with letters that 
might have touched the soul of a saint, 
came suddenly to Portland, and seeking 
Gladys unannounced, took her impetu- 
ously in his arms, and held her, flushing 
and trembling, to his breast, while he 
pleaded, with all the power and passion 
of a strong nature in the throes of a 
mighty love. 

And Gladys? Well, she loved him; 
let that be borne in mind. Every pulse 
of her being throbbed responsive to his 
lightest touch ; and all the sweetest har- 
monies of,earth and heaven seemed to 
her to center in the low, thrilling tones 
of his voice. She swayed before his 
power as the willow bends to the gale, 
and all her arguments were kissed from 
her lips ere they could take form in co- 
herent utterance. 

“ Say yes, darling ; just breathe that 
one blessed little word, and ere another 
sunrise we will be far from this, and — 
together.” 

Would she have said it? None can 
ever know, for Deane’s voice sounded 
at the door, and the spell was broken. 
Releasing herself from his unwilling 
arms, she whispered hurriedly : — 

“Go, go at once! I will write to-night, 
and—”’ 

The door burst open, and Deane, 
closely followed by the nurse, danced in. 
Gladys caught the child in her arms, and 
a look came into her eyes that went to 
Rivercourt’s heart,—a gleam of mental 
anguish that he could not bear to see. 
Bending, ostensibly to bid the child 
adieu, he murmured: “Of course, dar- 
ling, he goes with us.”’ 

Then he went away,and Gladys, stand- 
ing by the window and watching him 
go, felt her heart sink strangely as she 
told herself that the supreme hour of 
her life was at hand. 

Deane came to her and looked up won- 
deringly into her face, seeing without 
comprehending something of the trou- 
bled change at work there. | 
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“’OQu’s cheeks is ’ed, mamma; an’ 
‘ou’s eyes is shinin’; ’ou’s my pitty, 
pitty mamma.” 

All the rest of that day she kept the 
child with her, and sometimes pressed 
him to her tortured heart, exclaiming, 
half under her breath :— 

“O, my boy, if you were older! if you 
could tell poor mamma what to do!” 
And he would look at her with question- 
ing eyes, and pat her cheeks softly with 
his tender little hands. 

“Deane ’oves his pitty mamma,” he 
would say, with a piteous little note of 
appeal in his voice, as if vaguely upon 
his baby brain was dawning a half knowl- 
edge that there might be some want in 
mamma’s soul his love could not wholly 
supply. 

“Father! dear old father! if you were 
here you would tell your poor girl what 
todo. You would sift the right from 
the wrong, and make all clear.” 

She was alone in her own chamber, 
kneeling with bowed head, when that 
cry broke piteously from her. She had 
been trying to pray; but she was not 
habitually a praying woman, and had not 
the simple, unquestioning faith that 
helps the Christian to feel that his ap- 
peal is heard. So at last, like a friend- 
less child, she cried out in agony to the 
faithful father she had known on earth, 
and straightway it seemed to her that a 
quivering hand was resting upon her 
bent head ; where all had been darkness 
and chaos, there was now light; and 
though no actual sound broke the sol- 
emn stillness, a voice in her own soul 
spoke to her and made all clear. 

Rivercourt, going to the postoffice 
early on the following morning, drew 
from box 504 a slender envelope, and 
impetuously tore it open. This is what 
he read :— 

“ Allan, if your love is the noble sen- 
timent worthy to bear that name, you 
will not again subject me to such an 
ordeal as I have passed through today. 
O, my love, my heart has battled des- 
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perately for you, but in the end con- 
science has won the victory. If I could 
believe that the spirits of our peaceful 
dead can know our sorrows here and 
come to us when we call, I should tell 
you that my dead father has been with 
me today,—that his hand has been on 
my head, and his tremulous old voice in 
my soul, telling me what to do. He has 
seemed to say to me, ‘ The honor of the 
dead is in the hands of the living.’ 

“ Allan, have you thought what it is 
you are asking of me? For myself, if 
I were all, I might not care; but for my 
dead father, for my living child, and for 
the man who has done everything for 
me and never wittingly injured me, I do 
care. 

“This is my farewell to you. QO, love, 
it is like death to say farewell to you, 
yet I have said it. GLApDys.”’ 


Rivercourt’s face grew dark as he 
read, and the germ of evil within him 
pushed itself suddenly upward through 
the soil of better impulses, and spread 
its baleful branches over all. 

“Tf not by fair means, then dy foul,” 
he muttered between his white teeth, as 
he left the postoffice and walked swiftly 
away. | 


VIL. 


IT was perhaps a week later that, as 
Gladys sat alone one morning, trying to 
fix her attention upon a book she held, 
a card was brought to her bearing the 
unfamiliar name of “ Joel Sharpe,’ be- 
neath which was written, in an almost 
illegible pencil scrawl, “ Business of the 
utmost importance to yourself.” 

She half smiled as she read the words. 

‘“‘ Jane,” she said, “does he look likea 
book canvasser ?” 

“ No’am, I can’t say as he does.” 

“ A sewing machine agent ?”’ 

“No’am; fact is, I don’t know what 
he does look like; he’s an uncommon 
odd-looking one, ma’am, an’ his eyes go 
through and through a body.”’ 


{ 
} 
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Gladys remembered the last clause in 
Jane’s description when she entered the 
parlor, and met a slightly-built, wiry- 
looking man, who arose and bowed po- 
litely enough, but scrutinized her with 
a pair of the smallest and keenest gray 
eyes she had ever encountered. She felt 
at once that his errand was of no ordinary 
nature, and that it portended something 
unpleasant for her. | 

“You wished to see me?” she said, 
with a glance at the card she held, as 
she seated herself. 

“Yes, madam; and I will add that my 
business with you is of a strictly private 
nature. Are wealone? andare we likely 
to remain undisturbed for a few min- 
utes?” 

Gladys bowed, and rising, went to the 
door and gave a quiet order to Jane; 
then reseated herself, and turned her 
calm, beautiful eyes full upon’ the 
stranger. 

For an instant his keen gaze wavered, 
and he cleared his throat before speak- 
ing. In one hand he held a closed note- 
book, and in the other a pencil, and he 
tapped the former nervously with the 
latter, as if thus to aid the collection of 
his wits. His manner of speaking was 
rapid, and his voice hard and metallic. 

“ Allow me to say, madam,” he began, 
“that my profession is that of private 
detective, which will explain to you how 
I came to be connected with the matter 
in hand. A week ago I received this 
dispatch from a well-known person in 
San Francisco. Will you oblige me by 
reading it?” 

Gladys’s manner was an admirable 
blending of hauteurand politeness as she 
took the brief document he held out to 
her, and read : — 


To JcEL SHARPE, Esq., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Find man named Allan Rivercourt, and arrest 
him for embezzlement of $5,000 worth of diamonds. 
Have sent photograph by mail. 

Lucy P. WESTERMAN, 

San Francisco, April 17, 188—” 
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For a moment Gladys’s face grew 
white, and the hand that held the paper 
trembled visibly ; then a sudden flush 
of indignation displaced her pallor, and 
she said, haughtily :— 

“ Either this is a calumny, sir, or there 
are two Allan Rivercourts.”’ 

The man merely bowed slightly, and 
handed her a photograph. A glance was 
sufficient to show her that it was a re- 
markably fine likeness of the man she 
knew as Allan Rivercourt. 

“You recognize in that your friend, 
Allan Rivercourt, do you not?” de- 
manded her visitor. 

“Very well. Now, Mrs. Dilway, al- 
low me to explain that, in obedience to 
the message, I made a thorough search 
of the city, and failing to find my man, 
telegraphed the result to Mrs. Wester- 
man. Here is her reply.” 

He placed in her hand a second dis- 
patch, which ran thus : — 


Find woman who has been taking letters, ad- 
dressed to Agnes Deane, from P.O. box 504. Hold 
her for complicity until you get Rivercourt. 


There was silence for a full minute, 
while Gladys gazed at the paper, her 
very lips growing pallid, and a strange, 
dizzy, whirling sensation taking posses- 
sion of her brain. Finally she handed 
the paper back to him witha single word, 
uttered interrogatively, “ Well?” 

“Ves, madam, it is well, from the de- 
tective’s standpoint, at least,” he an- 
swered promptly ; “for I have found the 
woman who takes letters from box 504, 
and I am here today to learn from her 
the whereabouts of Allan Rivercourt.” 

Gladys slowly arose. If she hesitated 
at all, it was for a scarcely perceptible 
instant, and now she turned full upon 
him, and said with cold decision : — 

“Then allow me to say, Mr. Joel 
Sharpe, that you have called at the 
wrong house ; the information you seek 
you will never find here. I wish you 
good-day.”’ 
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She turned to quit the room, but he 
sprang up, and with a cat-like move- 
ment in perfect keeping with his ap- 
pearance, placed himself between her 
and the door. 

“For heaven’s sake, madam, pause, 
and think what you are doing !”’ he said 
excitedly, though in carefully modulated 
tones. “Reflect, that if you refuse to 
answer me you leave me but one alter- 
native ; I must arrest you.” 

“ You dare not; I have done nothing 
to warrant such a proceeding,” she an- 
swered proudly. 

“ That is nothing to me,” he rejoined 
with a shrug; “I am acting under or- 
ders, and the responsibility is not with 
me. But for your own sake, will you not 
alter your hasty decision? Why force 
me to drag you before the public, and 
make your name the subject of street 
gossip? Madam, Iam sorry for you; I 
have taken you by surprise, and you are 
not prepared for so important a decis- 
ion. I will be generous,—I will give 
you a few hours fcr reflection; at this 
hour tomorrow I will call again for your 
final answer. Meantime, ponder how 
well you would like to have such a letter 
as ¢/7s read in open court, and published 
in the morning papers, with your namé 
attached.” 

As he spoke he held before her eyes 
for an instant a letter addressed to Al- 
lan Rivercourt, and the writing was er 
Own. 

A flame of indignation leaped into her 
eyes, but ere she could speak he had 
bowed and slipped away in the noiseless, 
feline fashion that characterized his 
movements. 

On the rug, by the door where he had 
stood, lay a folded newspaper. She took 
it up almost mechanically, and her eyes 
at once caught a heavily marked para- 
graph, running thus :— 

We learn from a most reliable source that a scan- 
dal is brewing, in connection with one of the fairest 


ladies of Portland, wife of a well-known manufact- 
urer. We refrain from giving names until further 


developments, 
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Gladys sank into a chair, and buried 
her hot face in her hands. 

“ A scandal!” she murmured hoarse- 
ly, “a scandal connected with me! O 
God, I cannot bear it!”’ 

For some time she sat still, trying to 
think,— trying to determine what course 
to pursue. But at last she started up ex- 
citedly, exclaiming aloud :— 

‘Am [a fool, that I sit here taking 
everything for granted without investi- 
gation? How do I know that paragraph 
in the Mercury refers to me? Howdol 
know that man is not an impostor,—a 
common blackmailer? Allan Rivercourt 
a thief! I will not credit it from any 
lips but his own. I must find him, and 
hear from him that it is a lie.” 

Meantime, in a comfortably furnished 
room in a hotel not a dozen squares dis- 
tant, Allan Rivercourt was sitting in an 
attitude of restless expectancy. At the 
muffled sound of every footfall in the 
carpeted corridor outside, he would start 
and fix his eyes eagerly on the door 
and when at last the handle turned, and 
it swung open to admit Mr. Joel Sharpe, 
he sprang up with an exclamation of re- 
lief. 

“Heavens! Fred, you ve been an eter- 
nity! I was just beginning to suspect 
you of saying one word for me and two 
for yourself.” 

“ Jealous?” said Mr. Frederick Mills, 
alias Joel Sharpe. “ Well, I can't blame 
you, old boy, for she zs a glorious crea- 
ture; and clear grit, too. Lord! I can 
see yet the flash of those magnificent 
eyes, as she said, ‘ You have called at 
the wrong house, Mr. Joel Sharpe ; I will 
bid you good-day.’ ”’ 

“ Begin at the beginning, and tell me 
every word that passed,” interrupted 
Rivercourt impatiently, whereupon the 
detective,’’ whose professional air had 
vanished mysteriously, complied, and 
repeated almost verbatim the interview 
that had just taken place between him- 
self and Gladys Dilway. 

“So you see,” he said in conclusion, 
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“the dispatches went down all right, 
just as I predicted they would ; and she 
turned forty colors when she saw that 
envelope with her own writing on it. 
But all the same, my boy, she’s gritty, 
and I would not stake an immense sum 
on your chances of success.” 
Rivercourt’s face darkened, but he 
only said, Now, Fred, find mea trusty 
messenger to carry a letter to her.” 
Half an hour later Gladys received a 
message of the following purport : 


“ Darling,—I am in trouble, and 
see you at once, yet for gravest reasons 
I cannot go to you. Will you meet me 
at the entrance to the City Park at two 
o'clock this afternoon? Believe me, I 
would not ask this of you, were it not a 
matter of the most vital importance to 
yourself, even more than to me. Some- 
thing has occurred that renders our situ- 
ation desperate. Do not fail me.— A.R.”’ 


The chill clutch of apprehension 
tightened about Gladys’s heart, as she 
read. 

“ Heavens! If it should be true!” she 
thought. ‘I ust see him at any cost, 
and learn my true position.” 

As the city clock struck three that 
afternoon, and the sound of its brazen 
tongue rolled out over the busy metrop- 
olis, and died away in fainter reverbera- 
tions against the western hills, a man 
and woman arose simultaneously froma 
secluded seat in the park, startled by 
the sound into a realizing sense of the 
flight of time. 

“There,” exclaimed Rivercourt, “ our 
time is up; and now, Gladys, you must 
decide. I have tried to make the situa- 
tion plain to you, and I think you un- 
derstand that while I am guiltless of 
any crime, I am the victim of a scheme 
concocted by a jealous, unprincipled 
woman, with whom unfortunately I was 
at one time too well acquainted. Do not 
look at me so, darling; it was before I 
ever saw you,—before I knew what a 
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pure and holy thing a woman’s love may 
be. All the past fell away from me in 
the first moment that your lips touched 
mine, and I stood before heaven a new 
man, with new thoughts, new impulses, 
and clearer perceptions of life’s grander 
possibilities. You are my safeguard, 
my inspiration, my love, my life. The 
past is dead; the future is living and 
warm with untasted joys. Come with 
me, my darling, my queen, and resist 
the tide of fate no longer.” 

He would have taken her in his arms, 
but she put him gently from her, and 
her eyes, ful! of the anguish of an awful 
perplexity, looked past him, out into the 
hazy distance, where the city lay be- 
neath them, and the peaceful Willamette 
wound away like a steel-blue ribbon, to 
lose itself in the wooded hills and ques- 
tered vales, “where rolls the Oregon.” 

“QO, Allan, it is an awful thing you 
ask of me. I cannot decide; you must 
give me more time,—give me till to- 
morrow.” 

Just here the masterful force of Riv- 
ercourt’s character came to the surface, 
recognizing a crisis, and rising to meet 
it. There was a perceptible straighten- 
ing of his tall figure, a lifting of his fine 
head, and his voice, when he spoke, 
sounded to his trembling listener like 
a knell of fate. 

“No,” he said, “I cannot give you 
another hour. It is now three o'clock; 
at four the steamer A®*—— weighs an- 
chor for Victoria, and I go with her. It 
only remains for you to decide whether 
or not I go alone. Twenty-four hours 
hence the city will be ringing with a 
scandal as foul as it is unfounded, and 
your name will be the pivot upon which 
it will revolve. Can you bear it ?— wed/ 
you remain here to face it? That is the 
question ; or will you come with me to 
ahome of security, love, and peace, far 
away ?”’ 

He paused, but never removed his 
steady, searching, pleading gaze from 
her face; and though the anguish in her 
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drooping eyes and white, drawn features 
went to his heart, he gave no sign of 
relenting. Inamoment he went on: — 

“If you go with me, dear, I give you 
my word that you shall have your child, 
—he shall be in your arms before the 
vessel sails.’” 

She started at the words, and there 
was a flash of something dangerously 
akin to scorn in her eyes, as she an- 
swered : — 

“Even dishonor and degradation may 
have their limits, I suppose. I may de- 
sert my husband, destroy his home, and 
stain his honest name; but I will not 
rob him of the child he loves, even 
though my own heart break for my 
baby.” 

Rivercourt hazarded no reply, but 
after a moment’s silence, drew out his 
watch, glanced at it, and said :— 

“Darling, the decisive moment has 

come. We will walk slowly down the 
hill. At the park gates a carriage awaits 
us, and when we reach it I will open the 
door. If you enter it I will follow, and 
clasp my precious love to my heart. If 
you pass on, I will know my doom; I 
wil] enter the carriage alone, and— God 
help us both !” 
- He turned away slowly, and Gladys 
followed at his side, though at each step 
it seemed to her that her trembling 
limbs would sifk beneath her ; her head 
swam, and the broad white road, that 
wound in zig-zag fashion down the hill 
before them, mingled oddly with the 
shrubbery on either side, and resolved 
itself into an endless blur of green and 
gray. She tried, ina frenzied way, to 
think and decide, but her reeling brain 
defied her efforts. 

When they came at length to the park 
gate, she passed through it uncop- 
sciously; for there, just before her, 
loomed the waiting carriage ; closed, and 
black, and grim, it seemed to her, as the 
relentless car of the Juggernaut. 

A wild impulse came upon her to cast 
herself beneath the prancing feet of the 
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impatient horses, and thus, with one 
keen thrill of physical agony, end all the 
torture of her soul. 

Whether she obeyed the mad impulse 
and flung herself forward, or whether 
she reeled and fell fainting, she never 
knew ; but she was conscious of falling, 
— of lying for an instant in the dust of 
the road,— then of being lifted tenderly 
and placed upon soft cushions. After 
that came a rocking, lulling motion, and 
she knew no more. 


VIII. 


It may have been a mere chance, but 
it looked afterward like the intervention 
of a pitying Providence, that suggested 
to Joe Dilway on that momentous after- 
noon the advisability of personally 
superintending the shipment of some 
metal castings that were to go by the 
steamer A—— to a northern port. It 
was seldom that he found it necessary 
to undertake a duty of that kind, but on 
that day his shipping clerk had met with 
a slight accident, by which he was tem- 
porarily disabled and forced to quit 
work ; and there being no one at hand 
to take his place at a moment’s notice, 
Joe stepped promptly in, took charge of 
the shipping bill, and went in person to 
see that the castings were shipped in 
proper shape and time. 

After all, there was some unlooked-for 
delay ; the final business on board the 
steamer was only completed at the last 
moment, and the vessel was about weigh- 
ing anchor when Joe came hurriedly on 
deck to go ashore. Glancing neither to 
right nor left, he was hastening forward, 
when his steps were suddénly arrested 
by a man’s voice,—a not unfamiliar 
voice,— saying in a low but intense tone 
of entreaty : — 

“Gladys, dear, come ; let me take you 
below ; you are not fit to be here; and 
we may be seen and recognized from the 
wharf.” 


“Othat we might be! It might not 
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yet be too late!” responded a woman's 
low, tremulous voice; and in the brief 
instant before he turned his dazed eyes 
upon the speakers, Joe vaguely won- 
dered how there could be ¢wo women in 
the world possessing that name and that 
voice. 

Then in an instant the stroke had fal- 
len; he saw Azs Gladys, his own wife, 
the mother of his child, coming towards 
him, supported by another man’s arm, 
— another man’s voice sounding in her 
ear in accents that could have but one 
meaning. 

They were not looking at him. Glad- 
ys’s eyes still scanned the busy throng 
on the wharf, with the strained, despair- 
ing gaze of a shipwrecked man as he 
sees the last sail drift away and dip be- 
low the distant horizon; and _ River- 
court’s eyes were fastened upon her face. 
They passed him so closely that he could 
have put out his hand and touched his 
wife’s dress, but they did not see him, 
and he stood still and made no sign. He 
was dazed, stunned, and for:a full min- 
ute after they had vanished down the 
companion-way he was incapable of 
moving or uttering asound. Then some- 
body touched his shoulder, and a voice 
that sounded oddly far away urged him 
to hasten ashore, as the vessel was about 
to sail. 

He started and took a step, blindly, 
dizzily ; the whole deck, with its maze of 
masts and cables, seeming to spin cra- 
zily around with him; then he staggered 
backward a step or two, and just as a 
voice called out in hoarse warning, 
“Take care, there!” he fell through an 
open hatchway into the hold of the ves- 
sel. 

When consciousness returned to him, 
some hours later, he found himself in a 
bunk, with the ship’s surgeon bending 
over him, and the gray light of a foggy 
dawn creeping into the little stateroom. 

It took a minute or two to make out 
where he was; then recollection came 
upon him like a sudden deluge, and with 
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a deep-drawn breath and never a word, 
he turned his bruised and bandaged face 
to the wall and lay still. But the sur- 
geon could not leave him thus. 

“We are lying at Astoria now,” he 
said, as he bent over his silent charge. 
“Tn an hour we start to cross the bar. 
Would you like to be taken ashore here, 
or shall we transfer you to one of the 
river boats bound for Portland ?”’ 

For a long minute there was no reply, 
and the surgeon thought that he had 
been unheard ; but at length Joe spoke. 

“Doctor,” he said, “leave me alone 
for half an, hour, please, then I'll tell 
you what to do with me.”’ 

What the poor fellow’s thoughts and 
feelings were during that half hour of 
lonely, agonized reflection, no pen can 
express ; but at the last his hard pillow 
was wet ‘with anguished tears, and a 
prayer was on his lips. 

“God pity and forgive her,’’ he plead- 
ed brokenly. ‘I should n’t ever ha’ 
married her; she’s been miserable with 
me always; I ain't fit for her; but 4e is, 
an’ I don’t well see how she could help 
lovin’ such a man as that. O God, she 
ain't to blame; I’m the one that’s to 
blame; an’ if my poor girl comes to 
harm, let me answer for it all. An’ O, 
God, help me to do by her nowas if she 
was my child, instead o’ my wife; help 
me to be just, an’ gentle“in’ tender, with 
her; for, oh, no man can tell what sor- 
row may be waitin’ for her just ahead.” 

When the surgeon returned, his pa- 
tient said to him : — 

“Doctor, I want to be left just where 
Iam. I think a trip to Victoria ’ll do 
me good, after such a shakin’ upas I’ve 
been treated to. Please ask the captain 
to come to me for a minute; I want to 
send a dispatch to Portland, so they 
won't be uneasy about me there.” 

The dispatch he sent merely stated 
that his wife and he had taken passage 
for Victoria, at the last minute, on un- 
foreseen business of pressing import- 
ance. As to all the rest, he held his 
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peace, and not even the captain dreamed 
that there was any connection between 
him and the pale, lovely woman whose 
rare beauty was already arousing uni- 
versal comment among his passengers. 

The Columbia bar was rough that 
morning, for a.storm was brewing, and 
the steamer’s progress across thestrip of 
sullen breakers was slowand laborious. It 
was almost noon when at last she swept 
out into the calmer waters of the Pacific, 
and dropping the tug steamed away on 
her northward course. 

Joe remained in his berth throughout 
the day, because there alone was he ab- 
solutely safe from the eyes he most 
wished to avoid. There must be no scene 
on shipboard, he told himself. Gladys 
must not be startled by a sudden dis- 
covery of his presence there. To shield 
her must be his first thought. But when 
the day closed in with an early and black 
nightfall, and storm clouds hovered low, 
he ventured out for a breath of pure air, 
and found his weak, uncertain way on 
deck. 

There, in.a secluded nook between 
two enormous coils of rope, he lay back 
and watched the forked lightning that 
ever and anon split the inky dome above ; 
and there, listening to the meaning of 
the winds among the rigging, and seem- 
ing to hear in it the voice of his own 
sorrow, he finally yielded to exhaustion 
and fell asleep. Just as he drifted across 
the borderland that lies between waking 
and dreams, an old and weather-beaten 
tar bellowed out to his mate: — 

“T don’t like the look of things, 
Jimmy ; an’ though an April storm is an 
uncommon thing, I reckon we ‘ll get it 
this time, an’ fore dawn, too.” 

The camera of Joe’s throbbing brain 
caught just enough of the prophecy to 
keep its menace revolving through the 
network of his feverish dreams, and for 
hours he battled with angry waters, in a 
frantic but vain attempt to get close 
enough to Gladys to whisper to her that 
it was all right,—that he only was to 
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blame, and that he was praying for her 
happiness. 

But her face,—white, drawn, and 
wretched, as he had seen it in that one 
brief glimpse, was always just beyond 
his reach, on the other side of an im- 
passable, foam-crested wave, that tow- 
ered high, and dashed, and glared at him 
with myriads of flaming eyes like those 
of Allan Rivercourt. 

Finally he awoke, just as a terrific 
shock ran from stem to stern of the ves- 
sel. He sat up, and found the roar and 
chaosof a fearful storm raging about him. 
The black gulf of the heavens seemed to 
be yawning wide, and pouring down 
sheets of rain; while the winds, instead of 
moaning now, were shrieking and tear- 
ing among the rigging like hosts of mad- 
dened demons, and lashing the ocean 
into a continuous roar of fury. In the 
midst of it all the dread cry went up: 
“The ship has struck ; we are sinking /” 

The scene that ensued was, unfortu- 
nately, too old a one to need description. 

Joe staggered to his feet, and fought 
his way inch by inch through the panic- 
stricken throng to the cabin below. But 
the location of Gladys’s stateroom was 
utterly unknown to him, and while he 
sought her in one place, Rivercourt had 
found her in another, and leaped with 
her into the first lifeboat that put off 
from the doomed ship. 

An hour later, when the storm was 
abating, and the chill light of a newday 
was pushing its way up through the bar- 
ricade of clouds that had settled along 
the eastern horizon, the occupants of 
that lifeboat, drifting at the mercy of the 
waves, and straining their eyes for a last 
glimpse of the almost submerged wreck, 
suddenly caught sight of a dark object 
floating in the water not far away. 

“What is it?” they asked of each 
other breathlessly as they watched. 

“It is a man,” said Rivercourt, whose 
eagle eyes had made out the head and 
shoulders of a human being, clinging to 
a floating box. 
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“©, poor soul! We must save him! 
We must not leave him to such a fate!” 
cried Gladys wildly, for the terrible ex- 
perience of the night had unnerved her, 
and the composure natural to her was 
overthrown. Rivercourt pressed her 
hand reassuringly. 

“Yes, men,” he said; “we have room 
for another; we must pick him up.” 

There was no demur, and forty pairs 
of eyes watched intently, while the dis- 
tance gradually lessened between the 
boat and that lonely, drifting object. 
But at length, when but a few yards in- 
tervened, Rivercourt suddenly sprang 
to his feet, and cried in a tone of strong, 
excited command : — 

“ Pull off, men, pull off! We cannot 
take him in; we are too full already ; we 
shall be swamped. Pull off! Pull for 
your lives!” 

But the men, taken by surprise at so 
sudden a change of tactics, and not rec- 
ognizing the authority of their self-con- 
stituted commander, simply rested on 
_their oars and looked at him in amaze- 

ment. In amoment the castaway had 
put out a desperate hand and grasped 
the boat’s gunwale. 

“For God's sake give me a show, 
friends!’ he gasped in a voice so weak 
that many in the boat failed to catch the 
words. 


It was in that moment, in the midst. 


of a scene that touched the hearts of his 
roughest fellow-voyagers, that the power 
of evil in Allan Rivercourt’s soul ex- 
panded all at once into appalling propor- 
tions, and the man was, for the moment, 
swallowed up in the devil. 

Snatching a knife from the belt of one 
of the men, he brought it down with a 
sickening crash upon the poor brown 
fingers that clung to the boat’s edge. 

There was a gasp of agony from the 
defenseless victim, a united cry of hor- 
ror from the occupants of the boat, and 
Gladys, who had sprung to her feet at 
the fiendish act, and fixed a horrified 
gaze upon Rivercourt, caught one 
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glimpse of a haggard face and despairing 
eyes looking up at her from the dark 
waters, and with a piercing shriek of 
“Joe! My husband! O my God!” she 
leaped from the boat and sank from 
sight. 

Only for a moment was she left to her 
fate, for in that supreme instant a new 
light dawned suddenly in the desperate 
eyes of the castaway ; a thrill of new life 
ran through his chilled and weakened 
frame, and reaching out wildly, he suc- 
ceeded in grasping her garments and 
drawing -her to the surface. To do this, 
with one hand maimed and bleeding, he 
was forced to relinquish his hold of the 
box that was his only support; and in 
his crippled, weakened state, he would 
soon have sunk with his precious bur- 
den. Buta dozen pairs of strong and 
kindly hands reached out to save him, 
and but for his interference the same 
hands would have summarily tossed Riv- 
ercourt overboard. 

“No, no,” said Joe, “let him live ; for, 
my friends, two wrongs cannot make a 
right.”’ 

Then he turned his back upon his cow- 
ering enemy, and with Gladys’s uncon- 
scious form in his arms, sat still, in silent 
thanksgiving, while kind hands wrapped 
blankets about him, and ministered in 
all possible ways to his relief and com- 
fort. 

Gladys, opening her eyes presently, 
only crept a little closer to him, and put- 
ting up a trembling hand, touched his 
bearded cheek in mute appeal. For an- 
swer, he took the little hand in his and 
pressed it to his lips, and looking down 
into her swimming eyes, saw something 
there that rolled the burden of years 
from his patient soul. 

“QO Joe!” she murmured, and the two 
little words, bursting from a full heart, 
told him more than volumes of eloquent 
language could have done. 

“ Never mind, dear; it’s all right now,” 
he whispered, drawing her tired head 
again to his breast. 
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A few hours later the boat was sight- 
ed by the lookout of a homeward-bound 
steamer, to whose hospitable decks its 
drenched and shivering crew were quick - 
ly transferred and made comfortable, 

Rivercourt, suffering from the first 
real defeat of his life, and finding him- 
self the target for scornful eyes on every 
hand, sought refuge in the seclusion of 
his stateroom throughout the short run 
to Portland. It was only when she 
stepped upon the crowded pier at the 
end of her eventful voyage that Gladys 
beheld him once again, and then only 
for a brief instant, as he slunk swiftly 
past them and lost himself in the throng. 

Joe felt the shudder that ran through 
her frame, and tenderly pressed the hand 
that clung to his arm. 

“ Never mind, dear,” he said, “he will 
trouble us no more forever.” 


“O Joe, I shall see him day and night, 
for years, I think, with that cruel knife 
uplifted, and that demoniac look in his 
face,’”’ she answered tremulously. “I can 
never cease to think of all I have made 
you suffer for him ; nor the depths from 
which your faithful, noble love has drawn 
me back. You have forgiven me, bless 
you, but oh, you would be more than 
human if you-could ever forget.”’ 

Ere he could reply two sailors paused 
just before them in the pressure of the 
crowd, and one was saying to his mate, 
in nautical parlance : — 

“She didn’t quite break loose, you 
know ; but she dragged her anchor.” 

Joe caught the words, and bending 
his head, whispered : — | 

“That is it, dear; it isn’t as bad as it 
might have been ; you did n’t quite break 
loose ; you only dragged your anchor.” 

Carrie Blake Morgan. 


END. | 
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The Greek and the Russian Churches. 
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THE GREEK AND THE RUSSIAN CHURCHES. 


ALL Russian history shows that the 
Church in Russia has been a political 
instrument, subject to the objects of 
state aggrandizement ; the religion has 
become Russian, rather than that Russia 
has been converted to the religion. 
Vladimir, the first Christian prince, 
would not at once be baptized, but went 
with an army to Constantinople, as Kar- 
amsine says, “to conquer for himself 
his religion.” 

At the time of the Crimean war, 
Western Europe was startled by the 
mention of the God of Russia, and 
wondered what deity they possessed 
peculiar to themselves, circumscribed 
to their country. Karamsine first men- 
tions this deity in 1380, after the battle 
‘of Koulikoff, and mistakenly attributes 
the words of the conquerors —“ The 
God of the Russians is powerful ”’— to 
the defeated Mamat, Khan of the Tar- 
tars ; a speech which it was impossible 
for him, who was a Mussulman, to have 
made, or for his historians to have writ- 
ten. 

This phrase gives the measure of their 
notions of spiritual things, and the way 
in which they are made to subserve na- 
tional pride and aggrandizement. The 
phrase is, however, a remnant of the old 
paganism as much as a sign of national 
vanity. 

The present Russian Church isa near 
approach to Buddhism, the Czar being 
the normal Delai Lama. The name of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is translated in 
modern Russian—Ne Bugh na ta Tzar 
—means, 7here ts no God but the Czar.” 
If the Russian and Assyrian people are 
not identical, the system at least of St. 
Petersburg today closely resembles that 
of Babylon at the time of the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

The following is from the Russian 


Catechism which was published by spe- 
cial order of the Russian government, 
and printed at Wilna in 1832, for the use 
of schools in the Polish provinces : 


Q. What duties does religion teach us, the hum- 
ble subjects of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
to practice toward him? 

A. Worship, obedience, fidelity, the payment of 
taxes, service, love, and prayer, the whole being 
comprised in the words worship and fidelity. 


There never was a more gross impo- 
sition than the representation, of the 
Emperor of Russia as being the Head 
of, or even in communion with, the 
Church of the East. The Church —if I 
can so prostitute the word—of Russia 
stands, in reference to the Church of 
Constantinople, as that of the English 
Reformation does to the Church of 
Rome; or would do if, in addition to 
denying the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, it substituted for High Priest, or 
for God, the King or Queen of England 
for the time being. Supposing such to 
have been the character of the Refor- 
mation in England, what would have 
been said of the Queen of England in- 
terfering to protect the Protestants of 
France? And supposing that England 
should, by any strange circumstance, 
grasp at the dominion of Europe, would 
not the danger arising from her ambition 
be infinitely greater for the communi- 
ties of Protestants, from whom she 
would require the surrender of their 
faith, than for Catholics, from whom she 
could only wrest political supremacy ? 

This hypothesis represents the state 
of the case in reference to Russia and 
the Greek Church. 

The Church of Constantinople sepa- 
rated itself from that of Rome under 
Photius. The metropolitan church of 
Kiof, the daughter of Constantinople, 
became the primate and mother of the 
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churches of Russia; but from the ninth 
century Constantinople became the 
Rome of the East, and its spiritual au- 
thority remained undivided. The en- 
deavors of the Popes never ceased to 
regain Constantinople , and when the 
Byzantine emperors were endangered 
by the progress of the Turks, they 
sought by reconciliation with Rome to 
purchase the military support of the 
Western Christians. But the Greeks 
detested the Azymites more than they 
dreaded the Mussulmans; and the fall 
of Constantinople may, in a great meas- 
ure, be referred to these weak endeavors 
to coerce the consciences of the people. 
The Greeks of the present day do not 
hesitate to acknowledge this truth, and 
even hold the Turkish conquest to have 
been a special interposition of Provi- 
dence for the maintenance of the true 
faith. 

At the time that Kiof became the re- 
ligious metropolis of Russia, it was in 
like manner the political metropolis. 
The line of its princes was that which 
succeeded ultimately in uniting theduke- 
doms ; and as they proceeded to incor- 
porate and to extend their power, their 
seat was successively transferred to 
Vladimir and Moscow, in the center of 
the proper Muscovite race. 

The geographical structure of this re- 
gion facilitates, to a degree unknown 
and inconceivable elsewhere, the insti- 
tution of slavery. Mountains are, in our 
minds, always associated with freedom ; 
but the contrary idea is not connected 
with plains, because the Kirghis and the 
Bedouin, the freest of tribes, live on 
plains, or wander over steppes : but those 
plains in the center of which are placed 
Vladimir and Moscow differ from the 
others in soil and in climate. The wastes 
of Arabia and the steppes of the Kirghis 
are not fitted for tillage ; they present a 
scanty subsistence for flocks and herds ; 
there are no cities and no fixed habita- 
tions ; the people roam and circulate, 
rather than dwell. ‘They are hardy and 
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enterprising, and rendered by nature 
bold and free. The products are not such 
as to make despotism profitable, and the 
children of the soil are not such as to 
make it possible. A people of tents is 
a people of nature ; institutions are sim- 
ple, and men sharp-witted. They can 
no more be overreached than overawed 
by a governing system. 

The plains of Muscovy are a rich al- 
luvial soil ; the people is, consequently, 
essentially agricultural and fixed. The. 
dead level of the land is paralleled by an 
equally deadening uniformity of circum- 
stances ; the body is inured to toil, and 
the mind immersed in torpor. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil facilitates the 
accumulation of riches, and the govern- 
ing power is unrestrained in its action 
by physical impediments: insurrection 
finds no protection in mountain gorges, 
patriotism no immunity in impassable 
wastes. 

Beyond this there is the long duration 
of winter; the people, shut up at home, 
are exposed to the visits of the execu- 
tive force, traveling by snow almost as 
easily as by the railway. For their hi- 
hernation, preparation has to be made 
by storing the abundant harvest, which 
ripens with extraordinary rapidity dur- 
ing the summer months. The granaries 
are the pledges of the people’s fidelity. 
The Russians have never known the art 
of secreting grain by burying it in the 
soil,— that unobserved protection of the 
independence of man under all the great 
systems of antiquity, and in the East at 
present. Thus it is that the plains of 
Muscovy afford a peculiar and natural 
basis for the erection of despotic power. 
Of this edifice we have seen the plan 
laid as a diagram, attempted as an ex- 
periment, and obtained as a result. 
There the people have neither means of 
resistance nor opportunity of flight. 
Like the Egyptians under Joseph, they 
dispose of birthright against food on a 
tacit contract renewed every: twelve- 
month. Elsewhere, the throne of des- 
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potism balances on a sword; here it re- 
poses on the buttresses of hunger and 
cold. 

One support alone remained to popu- 
lar rights—the Church. That support, 
too, vanished when the center was trans- 
ferred to this cradle of subjection from 
amongst the pastoral and patriarchal 
tribes of the South, ennobled and hu- 
manized by association with the friendly 
horse and the dutiful camel. Amongst 
populations themselves reduced to the 
condition of beasts of burden, and inured 
to unvarying and cheerless toil, serv- 
itude must be religious no less than po- 
litical. The Church sotransplanted has 
lost its franchises and its rights,—its 
faculty of defending the people or itself. 

In the early contests between Rome 
and Constantinople, Kiof had endeav- 
ored to escape from the supremacy of 
either; and in like manner the new 
Church of Moscow endeavored to escape 
from the supremacy of Kiof. These dis- 
sensions were comparatively insignifi- 
cant whilst the Tartar yoke weighed on 
the Jand. The Church was then held 
in the highest reverence by the Grand 
Dukes, because it was held in respect 
by the Tartars ; and it fact it served as 
the protection of the people, and finally 
became the chief instrument for their 
emancipation. It consequently rose to 
a position of the greatest influence and 
authority. As the power of the Tartars 
was broken, that of the Church took its 
place, and the Grand Dukes had no 
sooner relieved themselves from the for- 
mer than they applied themselves to un- 
dermine the latter; and with this view 
supported the usurpations of the Church 
of Moscow. 

The first prelate who entitled himself 
“ Metropolitan of Moscow” was Theog- 
nost, in 1330, but without denying the 
supremacy of Kiof. In 1462 the title 
was first assumed of “ Metropolitan of 
all Russia,” on the ground that Kiof had 
a distinct metropolitan subject to Lith- 
uania. Under the Grand Duke Basil 
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the Blind, Moscow was erected into a 
Patriarchate, on the plea that Kiof and 
Constantinople had both yielded to 
Rome. 

Religious dissensions now became em- 
bittered, both by these internal meas- 
ures and by the reaction of the feuds of 
the East and of Europe, when a new ele- 
ment was thrown in, in the form of a 
translation of the Scriptures by the 
Patriarch Nicon, in which passages bear- 
ing upon church government were trans- 
lated to suit the purposes of the court, 
and became the basis of the new system 
of servile theology. The priesthood, not 
of Kiof only, but of all Russia, was in- 
dignant; many refused to use the vol- 
ume, or permit it to be used; its adop- 
tion was enforced by penal laws. This 
was the first religious persecution in 
Russia, and the recusants holding to 
the old faith against the new interpola- 
tions were called Sfavovirtze, or “old 
believers.”’ 

These old believers consider the Czar 
to be Antichrist, and between them and 
the government a struggle has been car- 
ried on.ever since the time of Peter, con- 
sisting of religious persecution on the 
one hand, and martyrdom on the other. 
This malignancy, originating in religious 
belief, has extended to political affairs, 
and they have held the attempts of the 
Russian cabinet on the independence 
of foreign people in no less horror than 
the pretensions of the Czar to divine 
honors. 

The seat of this faith is Malo—Russia, 
including the Cossacks; but its ramifi- 
cations extend throughout the whole 
empire, finding at times entrance even 
to the highest offices, and within the 
precincts of the court. Externally, the 


leanings of this body are towards the 
Porte, who in the year 1846 preserved 
for them the continuation of the apos- 
tolical succession of their priesthood. 
The Starovirtze operations are not 
confined to the interior, The provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and the king- 
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dom of Servia, together with Montene- 
gro, a third of Bosnia, the Bulgarian in- 
habitants of the line of the Balkan, and 
the Greeks of Constantinople and the 
cities of European Turkey, ave al/ Star- 
ovirtze. The Bulgarian Church joined 
the Church of Rome not many years ago. 
The Bulgarians, amounting to above five 
millions, are of Turkish origin. They 
were the original Tartars of the Volga, 
whence they have derived their name. 

Ivan the Third, on the capture of 
Casan (1482), took the title of “ Czar of 
all the Russias,” a title not of new in- 
vention, but of common use from the 
earliest times, and implying a sacerdotal 
no less than a religious supremacy. It 
was under this prince that the seed of 
the present Russia was sown, and in- 
deed, that the germ expanded itself. By. 
his marriage with the Princess Sophia, 
and although she had brothers, he as- 
sumed to be legitimate successor to the 
empire of Constantine, and quartered 
its arms. She was given to him by the 
Pope, whom he encouraged in the hope 
of effecting a reunion with the Eastern 
Church. He excited Germany by the 
prospect of the decay of the Ottoman 
power, offering himself as a providential 
instrument for the accomplishment of its 
destruction. By the expulsion of the 
Golden Horde, he likewise pretended to 
the inheritance of the Tartars in the 
East ; and under his successor we find 
communications opened with India and 
China. On the fall of Constantinople 
he gathered in the remnants of that 
state, and pretended to the headship, 
for Russia, of the Christians of the East, 
presenting her to them as their future 
deliverer. 

Under his successor, Ivan the Fourth, 
great strides were made in the same di- 
rection. He extended the limits of Rus- 
sia by the capture of Astrakan and the 
subjugation of the Nogai Tartars. He 
finally extinguished the rights of the 
free cities, sacking the last of them,— 
Pskof. He reduced the nobles to the 


lowest condition of servitude, and in his 
reign, appropriately designated one of 
terror, every vestige of internal inde- 
pendence was swept away. 

Under Theodore, the deposed Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Jeremiah, came 
to Moscow. He lent himself to an in- 
auguration of the Patriarch of Moscow, 
and declared his independence of Con- 
stantinople. This occurred in 1588. 
Jeremiah received a large sum of money 
for this purpose. 

Peter having left this Patriarchate 
vacant, (as, of course, to the Czars be- 
longed the filling up of an office they had 
created.) was at last called upon by the 
high dignitaries of the Church to fill it. 
It was then he rose, and striking his 
forehead with his fist, uttered the mem- 
orable words, “It is here that there is 
for youa Master, a Patriarch, and a God.” 
On this, he himself officiated at the altar. 

Thus by a sacrilege was effected the 
fusion of temporal and spiritual power, 
and another Jeremiah, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, was found to give to it 
such sanction as the venal adhesion of 
a displaced prelate could afford. These 
measures affected solely the Church of 
Moscow, which henceforward came to 
be designated as Antichrist by a large 
proportion of the nation, which would 
not conform, including nearly the whole 
of the populations of the South depend- 
ent on Kiof: the distinction was drawn 
between the Official Church and the 
True Church. 

From that hour the Russian state 
contained in its breast an ineradicable 
wound ; the knowledge of the sufferings 
endured and the blood shed has, by the 
system of government, been concealed 
from the eyes of the rest of the world ; 
but the facts connected with the revolt 
of Pouzatcheff could not be concealed, 
however much its causes may have been 
misunderstood. It was a Starovirtze 
insurrection, and with the slightest man- 
agement on the part of its leader it must 
have upset the throne of the Czars. 
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The Church property was now confis- 
cated ; the clergy received pay from the 
state ; a military organization was given 
to it ; the priests took army rank, and re- 
ceived decorations ; and the Holy Synod 
was instituted to discharge functions of 
the Patriarch, under the directions of a 
general officer. Its duties were now re- 
stricted to the inculcation of abject obe- 
dience. The Czar, not in his quality of 
Patriarch, but of Prince, was declared 
the Vicegerent of God upon earth; his 
name was printed in the same form as 
that of God the Father and of Christ, 
and his subjects were taught that virtue 
and religion consisted in the sacrifice of 
their substance and their lives to the ful- 
fillment of his decrees. The oath admin- 
istered to the army was not, as with the 
rest of the world, to obey lawful orders 
and to defend the frontiers, but to obey 
every order and to extend the frontiers. 
This superstition was not, as in similar 
cases (if there be a similar case) of hu- 
man corruption, engendered by oppres- 
sion, but based on imposture; it was 
proposed and accepted as a means of 
advancing the pretensions put forward 
by Ivan the Third, to the succession of 
Rome in the West, and of the Tartars in 
the East. The Russian Church is not 
Erastian, in the sense of sanctioning 
acts of government; it invests the gov- 
erning power with the ecclesiastical at- 
tributes, transferring to the chief of the 
state even those of the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. It does not trouble itself with 
psychological disputations respecting 
emanations of the Divine Essence, and 
its manifestations inthe flesh. A Czar 
is not a living Buddha, adored on ac- 
count of asupposed spiritual abstraction ; 
but the Czar, as a monarch, and because 
reigning, is the center of faith and the 
object of worship; believed in for what 
he does, worshiped by executing his 
decrees. 

This is not the first time that such 
blasphemy has been witnessed. The 
Assyrian monarchsso seated themselves 


upon the altar, and required the prostrate 
nations to worship them, not as one of 
the humble array of gods amongst whom 
the Czesars were enrolled, but as God 
upon earth. Nor are these pretensions 
advanced under the secrecy of priestly 
instruction ; they are loudly asserted and 
ostentatiously proclaimed in the face of 
Europe, in a work published at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in 1840, and entitled “ Civil- 
ization and Russia” : — 


The will of the Emperor is the most literal expres- 
sion of Divine Order transmitted to the earth, whose 
Imperial person is recognized as the living head of 
the State and of the Church, and whose decision no 
written word of the past can bind. 


It might be supposed that a people 
thus deprived of all incentives would 
sink into a political sea of mud, and that 


-there would result a condition utterly 


unresisting, but capable of nothing. 
However, that wonderful thing, the hu- 
man mind, is always working out for 
itself unanticipated results, and placed 
in new circumstances ever develops new 
features. Political prostration has, by 
discipline, become military strength; 
and religious prostration, through fanat- 
icism, is transmuted to ambition. Thus 
has the Muscovite race, by the depriva- 
tion of all the objects that brace the arm 
of nations, or raise their spirit to heroic 
deeds, been filled with an unparalleled 
energy, and a desire to assert their lord- 
ship over the human race. “ The Mus- 
covite,’’ says a remarkable writer, “ pays 
himself for his present degradation by 
the hopes of his future supremacy.” 
The chief occasion is afforded by the 
existence of co-religionaries in neighbor- 
ing empires, subject, in the one, to the 
rule of the Mussulman, and in the other 
to that of the still more detested Cath- 
olic. These populations do not know 
that the Church of Moscow has denied 
God, and put the Czar in His place. 
They look, besides, to the Czar as their 
political protector, and are glad to find 
that he has the support of a Church 
which they imagine to be identical with 
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their own. What the Russians apply to 
him as Head of the Church, they under- 
stand as Head of the Christians; and to 
them Russia is identified with faith, as 
in Russia faith is identified with the 
Czar. The Russian Church is announced 
to them as the Oriental Church, and by 
it is to be conferred political emancipa- 
tion. The writer who speaks to the Rus- 
_sians of the will of the emperor in the 

words I have quoted, thus addresses 
himself to the Oriental Church beyond 
the frontiers of Russia :— 


In the East, as in the West, for the whole com- 
munion of the Greeks (subjects of foreign powers), for 
the Serb, for the Armenian, for the Montenegrin, for 
the Georgian, Russia is the Spiritual Life, the Image 
of God in her Church,—the Social .Life, bringing 
Emancipation, Regeneration, andPerfection. In the 
bosom of the Russian Church, Faith has endured 
united and pure, and it will sustain and retemper the 
faculties of humanity. That Church alone, amongst 
all others, has remained in harmony with Order, 
Hierarchy, and Government ; alone has it preserved 
its Unity, while all others have lost it. 


Here Russia is presented to them as 
the personification of the Church ; she 
is there personified as their Church. 
There the emperor is visible head of 
state and Church; that Church and its 
law are called in to give authority to 
the living and the reigning head, or be 
itself instantly annihilated, for his decis- 
ions are not to stand upon any law, or 
to be bound by any. For the Greeks, 
Russia is to be truth in this world and 
salvation in the next; all other profes- 
sions were heretical or infidel. The 
thousand emissaries of Russia are al- 
ways repeating the same thing. The 
Mussulmans are the “ Empire of Ha- 
gar’; the Catholics profess a “dog’s 
faith:’’ But on the borders of the White 
Sea (the Mediterranean), where Eng- 
land is chiefly apprehended, the art is 
peculiarly observable. There there is 
no rancor of contending creeds; the 
object is effected by epithets. 

If there were subjects of the Russian 
crown who abhorred and repudiated this 
blasphemy, there were those also who 
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equally detested and abjured the exter- 
nal ferocityand internal prostration with 
which it was associated. We find both 
characters in the Starovirtze, adherents 
of the original faith. They are reform- 
ers of the public immorality ; they com- 
bat the general corruption by their life 
and conversation. If a prisoner is re- 
lieved in his want, if an accused person 
is aided in his defense, the helping hand 
is sure to be that of a Starovirtze. With 
them have taken refuge freedom and 
charity, expelled elsewhere from the 
land; and the apparently triumphant 
progress of the system furnishes daily 
increasing occasions for the trial of their 
faith and the exercise of their benevo- 
lence. 

They have also their partisans, for 
they have many favorable who do not 
belong to the.r body. ‘These partisans 
are to be found amongst the burghers of 
all the cities, amongst the merchants of 
every class; in all the branches of in- 
dustry, and even in the army ; they are 
not wanting in the general administra- 
tion, and they have had a representative 
in the supreme government. From the 
comprehensive nature of their tenets, 
every class and every department may 
at one time or another be reduced to 
seek their support, and by the total dis- 
similarity of their ideas from the opin- 
ions of the West, that support has no 
character of aconspiracy. Opposing the 
present union of Church and state, they 
are in turn the allies of each of the 
bodies whom that union may oppress ; 
seeking the restoration of the ancient 
rights of the Boyars and of the prelates, 
objecting to foreign conquests, they are, 
so to say, the born protectors ‘of each 
class as it is oppressed, and a living pro- 
test against every violence as it is com- 
mitted. Being destitute of all character 
of confederacy, and of all organization 
for action, it cannot be compromised 
into acts which would enable the gov- 
ernment to extinguish it in blood. 

There being nothing similar in Eu- 
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rope,—there being, indeed, nothing sim- 
ilar to the government, by antagonism 
to which it subsists,—it is but natural 
that it should have escaped observation. 
It is equally natural that the Russian 
Cabinet should have taken every care 
to conceal this its great secret. One of 
the methods which it has most success- 
fully employed to that end is the publi- 
cation of works hostile to itself, where 
every other possible charge is brought, 
savethis. I take, for instance, the work 
of Turgeneff, where, through three vol- 
umes of vituperation, not a word is said 
respecting the Starovirtze, and the whole 
question of religion is excluded, except 
in the last paragraph, where the truth 
is entirely perverted. 

Russia has also taken care to stock the 
reading public with materials. There 
is the work of Mouravief —a general 
officer —on the Church! This book is 
a careful adjustment of the circumstan- 
ces, so as to prevent the past facts from 
being understood. The Greek Chris- 
tians of- Turkey are Starovirtze ; they 
are under the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, and not under that of Kiof ; but 
if the Kussian sway were established 
at Constantinople, the position of both 
would be identical. 

The Cossack country was the strong- 
hold ot the Starovirtze; it was the ex: 
tinction of that sect that the govern- 
ment had chiefly in view, and while it 
showed itself disposed and able to resist 
administrative innovation, it was judged 
to be more vulnerable in matters of re- 
ligion. Between the official and the old 
Church there was no dogmatic differ- 
ence ; a new profession of faith was not 
required, and if the one priesthood could 
be substituted for the other, the assim- 
lation was complete. This was then tke 
scheme adopted, and it apparently pre- 
sented great facilities for execution. 
Hitherto it had been aconstant practice 
to impose one of the official priests up- 
on a parish, but the result was that the 
church became instantly deserted. It 
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was now resolved to convert the siege 
into a blockade, and to starve them out 
by the denial of the offices and conso- 
lations of religion. The priesthood of 
Malo—Russia was recruited from the 
monasteries of the interior ; the govern- 
ment seized and deported the monks 
and bishops, especially those of Saratov 
and Kramenchuk, and enrolling them as 
a regiment, sent them to die in the 
marshes of Lankeran, on the Caspian. 
As the priests died off, the marshes re- 
mained without the means of baptism, 
confirmation, marriage, confession, ex- 
treme unction, and burial, and were 
placed irrevocably between the alterna- 
tives of absolute infidelity or submis- 
sion. 

There were, however, Cossacks high 
placed in the Turkish government, who 
cast about for a remedy. In the first 
instance, their views extended no fur- 
ther than to the Cossack colonies in 
Turkey; but circumstances soon gave 
to them an unexpected development. 
The Porte entered into their views, and 
communicated upon the subject with 
Vienna, which was at that moment very 
cordial towards Turkey, and where the 
Porte knew, though the Austrians did 
not, that this sect existed. 

At the same time (1771) that the Kal- 
muks, the followers of the Dalai Lama, 
fled to the Red Sea, a body of Staro- 
virtze had penetrated into Galicia, where 
under the name of Ruthenians they 
remained undisturbed and unnoticed till 
the year 1845, when the discovery of 
them was made by the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, in the center of his government, 
with as much surprise as if they had 
been red Indians. Troops were sent to 
drive them out, but bribing the officers, 
they gained time to appeal to Vienna. 
One of their priests, Milaradoff, found 
access to Prince Metternich, and ex- 
plained to him the real circumstances of 
the case. 

Just at this time the communication 
above referred to took place with Con- 
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stantinople, the object of which was the 
establishment of a Starovirtze bishopric 
in the Austrian dominions, as Turkey 
would not venture on so bold a measure 
herself. The Austrian Arch-Chancellor 
felt all its importance, and did not refuse 
his consent, but on the condition that 
the Porte would find an already conse- 
crated bishop of the Constantinople 
Church, who would conform in all points 
to the Starovirtze faith. In such case 
the Galician district would be converted 
into a bishopric, and a prelate inducted. 
Such a bishop was found for the consid- 
eration of 200,000 ducats. He was des- 
patched to Vienna, received the Imperial 
exequatur, repaired to his new diocese, 
and in the month of June, 1846, laid 
hands on eight priests, consecrating 
them as bishops, and on three hundred 
laymen, who had repaired from all parts 
to await their consecration as priests. 

The Russian government was no 
sooner informed of the step than it ad- 
dressed indignant remonstrances to Vi- 
enna, but it was too late. She demanded 
the extradition of the refugees; but the 
new bishops had repaired to Constanti- 
nople, and she was constrained to be 
satisfied with the abolition of the bish- 
opric (the bishop was sent in Septem- 
ber, under surveillance, to Cylli, in 
Styria), and the engagement was taken 
to permit the entrance of no more 
Ruthenians, and several who afterwards 
passed the frontier were seized and given 
up. 

At the period of the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, the depend- 
ence of the Church of Russia on that of 
Constantinople was considered by both 
parties as affording powerful means of 
action to the Sultan in Russia. At that 
period there was no religious jealousy 
between Mussulmans and Christians. 


The Church at Constantinople, far from 
suffering by the Mussulman conquest, 
acquired prerogatives and authority 
such as it had never known under the 
Christian emperors. 


It was interfered 
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with neither in dogma nor in ceremony, 
and moreover, power was vested direct- 
ly in its hands. The priests everywhere 
became municipal officers ; the prelates 
became judges in many civil and in all 
ecclesiastical cases ; and the Patriarch- 
ate was erected into a supreme court for 
its nation, the sentence of which was 
executed without pretense to revision, 
except in capital cases, by the Turkish 
authorities. It had, moreover, adminis- 
trative functions, and apportioned the 
taxes between the provinces. To actual 
power was added dignity and respect. 
The conqueror Mahomed II. himself 
held the stirrup of the Patriarch when 
he came to visit him. Nothing then was 
more natural, than an alliance of the 
Church with the Mussulman govern- 
ment, and the Russian Czar had justly 
to apprehend the political action of the 
priesthood sent from Constantinople 
throughout his dominions. In applying 
himself to ward off this danger was com- 
menced that system of cajolery, and 
framed that scheme of perfidy and cor- 
ruption, which in after times succeeded 
in reversing upon Turkey those very 
dangers. But the system has been 
worked to excess and pushed beyond 
endurance, so that now the wheel has 
completely gone round ; and the fourth 
century, at present completed, brings 
us back exactly to the position of 1453, 
when the churches of Russia were sup- 
plied from Constantinople with priests 
whose sympathies were with the Sultan 
and against the Czar. This is one of 
the necessities which force Russia into 
action, and which render the destruction 
of the Ottoman Empire a condition of 
her own existence. 

The creation of the official Church in 
Russia might be conducive to the ends 
of internal despotism, but that very des- 
potism had itself its end in foreign con- 
quest. The official Church was therefore 
an instrument forged for the conquest 
of the Byzantine Empire. By bringing 
Church and government into one line, 
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adhesion to the faith became equivalent 
to allegiance to the prince. The Patri- 
arch of Moscow was to be substituted 
for that of Constantinople (possessed by 
infidels); and when the Patriarch was 
merged in the Czar, the sovereign of 
Russia was the legitimate sovereign of 
the professors of the Greek Church, sub- 
ject to the usurpation of the Mussulman 
Sultan. 

So long as the administration of Rus- 
sia did nét touch those provinces, the 
suppression of the Church by the state 
was not observed; and in the disorders 
of Turkey the Christians naturally 
turned toa foreign prince, who, in claim- 
ing their spiritual allegiance, offered 
them political protection. Under this 
illusion the whole country was opened 
to the propagandism of the priesthood. 
The Patriarchate of Constantinople fell 
into absolute dependence on the Rus- 
sian embassy. The Greeks, insignificant 
indeed by numbers, but of real import- 
ance by intrigue, show, and volubility, 
invaded all its offices and filled its pre- 
lacy. They appeared everywhere as Rus- 
sian agents and creatures. 

The twelve millions of the Greek 
Church in European Turkey, of Turkish, 
Roumanian, and Slav blood, detested 
the Greeks as a race; so that the asso- 
ciation alienated those populations from 
Russia. This explains the simultaneous 
and unremitting endeavors made during 
many years by Wallachia, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, to emancipate themselves, not 
from the Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple, but from the Greek prelacy, and to 
substitute natives for these adventurers. 
This was effected in Servia soon after 
they had acquired their independence. 
A similar change was made in Bulgaria, 
as one of the reparatory measures of 
I85I. 

But it may be supposed that if the 
other populations were alienated by this 
preference of the Greeks, the Greeks 
themselves must have been conciliated. 
The Greeks are far too astute to work 
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for Russia save for their own individual 
benefit. No population knows Russia 
so well ; none detests her so thoroughly ; 
none would suffer more by the triumph 
of the Russians or the fall of the Turks. 
I cannot better illustrate the universal 
defection, in a religious sense, from Rus- 
sia, than by the Church measures adopt- 
ed by independent Greece, so soon as 
that state was constituted on its own 
basis. 

Russia, of course, expected to estab- 
lish there her official Church; it was 
impossible that it should remain depend- 
ent on Constantinople ; an independent 
Church of the Morea was a pretension 
too visionary for a moment to be ad- 
mitted. She consequently despatched 
from Odessa, by a frigate through the 
Dardanelles, a model sacerdotal estab- 
lishment, to be set up in the Russian 
embassy. 

The Greeks had, from the very com- 
mencement of the War of Independence, 
been especially jealous of her interfer- 
ence; their first appeal to Europe, 
through England, was for protection 
against that interference ; they declared 
through the then minister, Rhodios, that 
they would rather perish to a man than 
submit to any conditions dictated by 
her ; they said that they knew her pur- 
poses and her perfidy, and preferred to 
her protection the despotism of the 
Turks, The same opinions were ener- 
getically expressed by Mavrocordato, in 
an anonymous letter published at the 
time in the Courter de Smyrne. England, 
however, as usual forced that protection 
upon them, enabled the Russian faction 
to establish itself, and sanctioned for 
Europe the belief that Russia com- 
manded the affecticns of the Greeks. 

With this knowledge there wili remain 
nothing enigmatic in the fact that the 
Greeks should resolve to anticipate the 
plan of uniting them to the official 
Church by instituting an independent 
synod of theirown. King Otho had not 
yet arrived, but his place was occupied 
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by a regency of four members, one of 
whom only (Armansberg) was Russian ; 
the majority, struck by the representa- 
tions made to them, hastened to pass a 
law for the creation of the synod. 

The exasperation of Russia knew no 
bounds; the majority of this regency, 
constituted by a European treaty, was 
expelled by violence, troops being landed 
from the Russian squadron to enforce 
the decree in case they had offered re- 
sistance. As usual, the order came from 
London, and the pretext that was em- 
ployed was, that they were “ Russians.” 
At the Revolution in 1844, the Greek 
Church was reunited to the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 

Having thus, I trust, effectually dis- 
posed of the revolutionary element af- 
forded in Turkey by religion, in so far 
as it can be handled by Russia, I now 
come to the condition of the dissidents 
internally. 

A revolution may be made without 
any reason, but the religious constitu- 
tion of Islam never could afford a reason 
for the revolt of its subjects of another 
faith. They are, indeed, rayahs ; but the 
condition of rayah is not one of disqual- 
ification or dishonor. In point of social 
etiquette there is a great distinction, but 
this one belonged to the habits of the 
people, and you might as well attempt 
to attack caste in India. The Mussul- 
mans are a superior caste: they have 
become so practically, not having been 
so by the original constitution, for to 
this day those social distinctions do not 
exist among Arabs of different creeds. 
The Christians, as Churches, possess in 
Turkey privileges unknown to any 
Church in Europe; whilst in religious 
matters the congregation is in posses- 
sion of rights of which they have been 
deprived in Christendom. Here alone 
is to be seen today the constitution of 
the apostolic times ; here the flock elects 
the pastor, and the Sultan confirms inva- 
riably the election : no monarch has ever 
usurped, from either the consistory or 


the laity, the nomination to bishoprics ; 
and no king or pope by concordat has 
disposed of them to each other. The 
Christians may, in evil times, have been 
subject to misrule and to oppression, but 
it is not as Christians that they have suf- 
fered ; when animosity has been aroused 
against them by acts of foreign powers, 
or their connection with them, again 
they have suffered as traitors, not as 
Christians. 

Men are not by nature informed and 
wise, and it does not follow that a people 
should be content because it has reason 
to be so. Men may enjoy benefits with- 
out knowing them, and still more, be 
ignorant of contrasts that would make 
them doubly dear. The Christians of 
Turkey are not aware that they enjoy 
the benefits of toleration, because they 
have never belonged toa European gov- 
ernment; they do not know that they 
have the benefit of being free from tax- 
ation to a dominant Church, nor that 
they have the enjoyment of any privilege 
in the fact of electing their pastors : the 
clergy are not aware that they are in pos- 
session of singular power in their judi- 
cial and administrative functions: but 
how is it that Europeans do not see 
those things? How is it that they do 
not enlighten them regarding these con- 
trasts? However, there are those who 
are neither caught by such fallacies, nor 
backward to expose them. 

What I am now about to relate ought 
to be easily apprehended by Englishmen, 
since it is no other than a similar act to 
that which was designated a papal ag- 
gression, by which this great empire was 
for the space of a year agitated, distract- 
ed, and convulsed. 

A papal rescript similar to that of 
1850 for England, partitioned the Cath- 
olic Armenians into six bishoprics, ap- 
pointing bishops thereto. Turkey, like 
England, submitted, but only in conse- 
quence of the coercion applied to it by 
the French government: but observe 
the difference of sense of the people. 
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The usurpation of the Pope was not de- 
nounced by the Mussulman as an attack 
upon the sovereignty of the Sultan, and 
it was not received as a boon by the Ar- 
menians. The Sultan resisted it as an 
oppression of his Catholic subjects, and 
the Armenians resisted it as a usurpa- 
tion of their own rights. There was no 
animosity between Christian and Mus- 
sulman; no grand vizier published in- 
flammatory letters, no ministry was dis- 
placed ; no absurd or imperative bill was 
carried for a prerogative that never was 
touched, and the injured party was not 
left unprotected and vituperated; no 
greater triumph was given to the Pope, 
beyond all his other triumphs, in a tri- 
umph over the mind and the Divan of 
Turkey. This common sense resulted 
from the natural position in which the 
Christian churches in Turkey stood, and 
from their possession and exercise of 
ancient and immemorable rights. No 
man could there be deceived with refer- 
ence to the nature of the Pope’s rescript ; 
it was clearly the abrogation of the right 
of the community to nominate its own 
religious officers, and the subversion of 
their corporate authority. Who, then, 
could have imagined that a regulation 
touching titles could affect the wrong, or 
touch the matter in any way at all? Who 
could be so insane as to suppose that the 
Sultan’s authority was compromised 
therein, except in so far that a particular 
class of his subjects might be injured ? 

A Roman Catholic bishop in Turkey 
does not stand in the same position as 
one in England; he is not a nominee of 
a foreign priest whom. the government 
does not choose to recognize, but being 
the elected of the people and their ad- 
ministrator, he becomes thereby a func- 
tionary of the crown. 

The Porte has no concordat, and no 
treaty with the Pope, but it does not 
say: “ Do what you like with your spir- 
itual subjects, for I do not profess your 
faith”; but it says to its subjects: 
‘Write to the Pope what letters you 


like, and read, if you are disposed, what 
letters he sends ; but no prelate is to rule 
you, except when he has received my 
firman of investiture,and that firman is 
granted only on your own election.” 

Consequently the rescript of the Pope 
fell just as dead a letter as if it had con- 
stituted so many pashalics or nominated 
so many pashas. But when the French 
government was known to press the 
matter, and it was apprehended that the 
Porte would yield, the Armenians inter- 
posed by petition, praying that the fir- 
man might not be granted. France, 
however, persevered. Simultaneously, 
a fictitious quarrel was got up between 
her and Russia, on the subject of the 
Holy Sepulcher. The instruction to M. 
Lavalette, received from the Pope him- 
self, was to yield on the latter question, 
and to press the former. The Russian 
government, who certainly had as much 
interest in the one as in the other, 
dropped the one and pressed the other. 
England then, in the midst of the full 
frenzy of its “ Papal Aggression Bill,” 
recommended a “temporizing policy.” 
But all this would not have sufficed, had 
not an Armenian primate (Artim Bey), 
to whom that people had entrusted its 
care, and who belonged to the hollow 
system of Egypt, at the last moment 
turned round, misleading the Porte by 
that very authority entrusted to him to 
oppose the measure. 

Thus was extorted this fatal conces- 
sion, not by infatuation and fanaticism, 
but by art and intrigue, in which Russia 
nowhere appears, having her work done 
for her by her tools. Turkey may arouse 
the fanaticism of her Christian subjects, 
but it is only in so far as she yields to 
the threats and counsels of her European 
protectors, or degenerates into a resemb- 
lance to them. 

Shortly after the papal rescript above 
mentioned, another one was issued to 
the papal legate at Antoura, in the Leb- 
anon, which is the stronghold of Cath- 
olicism in the East, the effect of which 
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would have been to transfer into the 
hands of the Roman authorities the 
complete control of the conventual and 
other religious funds, in a country where 
a very large proportion of the public 
property belongs to the convents, which 
may be considered rather in the light of 
industrial associations than of ascetics. 
Here, however, the resistance of the 
people was successful, and France did 
not interfere. There were sufficient lo- 
cal grounds to prevent her from at- 
tempting it : the ill-will of the Catholic 
Armenians was to her a matter of no 
importance ; not so the ill-will of the 
Maronites, which she must have there- 
by incurred. The Lebanon has always 
been to her a source of trouble and vex- 
ation ; it is termed, in the Paris Foreign 
Office slang, /a Boutetlle d’Encre. To 
avoid the recurrence of similar troubles 
and dangers, the consulate of Beyrout 
had been removed from the list of polit- 
ical consulates and placed on the com- 
mercial, and the personnel had been 
changed to give effect to this alteration. 

Had the matter been pushed in the 
same way as that of the bishops, the 
Catholic body would have been simul- 
taneously convulsed in every portion of 
the Ottoman dominions. At the same 
time, the Maronites were exasperated by 
the measures taken for pushing Protest- 
ant proselytism, through the instru- 
mentality of the American missionaries. 
In the north, the Armenian Catholics 
threatened to relapse to the old Armen- 
ian Church, or to join the Greek. The 
old Armenian Church is now under the 
patronage of Russia, and the Greek 
Church is of course her church. 

The Pope, in the plenitude of his 
power in ancient times, never attempted 
such measures as these. In later times 
the direction of his policy has been quite 
the reverse, and Europe was astonished 
to behold a legate of the Pope at Con- 
stantinople, and an ambassador of the 
Sultan at Rome. Matters had gone so 
far, that it was a question of instituting 
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a diplomatic college at Rome, and direct- 
ing the studies of one of the most pow- 
erful of the religious corporations to the 
mastering of the policy of Russia, and 
to the means of upsetting it ; and Rome 
possessed for this end opportunities not 
only immense, but seductive. It might 
have made itself the director of the 
Catholic governments; it might have 
created in both houses of Parliament in 
England a body of protectors of Eng- 
lish rights and of public honor; and 
while securing itself against the deadly 
blows leveled at the faith of Poland, and 
securing its own station as a Church in 
opposition to the Greek Church, might 
have given to itself a claim for the re- 
spect and veneration of mankind. The 
power of Rome would have revived in a 
new fashion, a moral character conferred 
on its action, and an intellectual aim 
given to its pursuits. No greater dan- 
ger menaced Russia in this or any for- 
mer age: but then came the revolutions 
of 1848. 

So early as the month of February, 
1848, the cabinet of St. Petersburg thus 
addressed itself to the court of Rome :— 


It is beyond doubt that the Holy Father will find 
in His Majesty the Emperor a loyal supporter in 
effecting the restitution to him of temporal and 
spiritual power ; and that the Russian Government 
will apply itself to all the measures that may con- 
tribute to this end, seeing that it nourishes in respect 
to the court of Rome no sentiment of rivalry and no 
religious animosity. 


The papai rescripts for England and 
Turkey have therefore to be referred to 
the influence which had now gained the 
ascendancy at Rome, and in conse- 
quence of the revolutionary moveinents 
that England had fomented; indeed, 
during the discussions on the Papal Bill, 
it was on all hands admitted that the 
aggressions sprang from a political, and 
not a religious source. The English 
Prime Minister spoke of a conspiracy 
acting from Rome and threatening Eu- 
rope. This was after all the religious 
topics had been exhausted. The con- 
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spiracy that ruled at Rome was not 
France, but Russia. She it was who 
had an object in setting Protestants and 
Catholics by the ears; she it was who 
had to convulse Turkey by a religious 
hatred, and to make the Catholics, no 
less than the Greeks, turn to her as their 
sole hope and protection. France's ob- 
ject in protecting the Catholics was to 
gain influence. Was it to be secured by 
openly forcing their own Sultan to op- 
press them? The Pope sought to ex- 
tend his flock by proselytism. Could he 
have devised an innovation, the unmis- 
takable effect of which was apostasy ? 

This leads me to a matter that ere 
long may attain a painful and noxious 
importance, and that is the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches. Whenever 
the Czars have had a point to carry with 
the Pope, they have flattered him with 
the hope of conformity,— a hope utterly 
vain, because then the Greek Church 
would have become Catholic. The al- 
tered position of the Pope and Czar 
would now make the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic body Russian; the 
Roman Catholics would no longer then 
be filled with abhorrence of the chant- 
ing of the first Greek mass in St. Sophia, 
but would be the first to sing hallelujahs 
or pzans on the event. If such an idea 
does exist in the thoughts of the Rus- 
sian cabinet, we will doubtless observe 
traces of it in their conduct, and prepa- 
rations for its execution. Such symp- 
toms are to be observed, and they are 
of a nature to render any other expla- 
nation difficult. 

So soon as the Russian cabinet had 
taken its measures to render a revolution 
in Italy inevitable, the Emperor repaired 
thither to lay the seeds for the after- 
game. It was a dramatic performance : 
he, the “head of the Greek Church,”’ 
knelt to the Pope for his benediction ; 
he kissed his hand and ring ; he then re- 
paired to St. Peter’s, and laid himself at 
full length upon the tomb. Meanwhile, 
his minister narrated to the public the 
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circumstances of the interview ; prom: 
ised the papal government every con- 
cession in respect to Poland; and used 
every means, social and diplomatic, to 
make the Romans believe that the Mus- 
covites were their only friends on earth. 
One of the avowed organs of Russia, 
meanwhile, following one of her religio— 
military authorities, pointed out the ne- 
cessity of a union of Rome and St. 
Petersburg to combat immorality, infi- 
delity, and Protestantism. 

The question of mixed marriages had 
hitherto been one of the great differ- 
ences between Rome and Russia, as it 
had also been with the Protestants. 
From the month of March, 1848, the 
Greek popes abstained from requiring in 
such marriages the conditions, hitherto 
rigorously enforced, respecting bringing 
up the children in the Greek faith. The 
form in which they expressed them- 
selves was that of deferring the settle- 
ment for a year, sometimes remarking, 
to the surprise of their auditors, “Ina 
short time we shall all be of one 
Church.” 

From the same period all persecution 
has ceased against the Catholics in Rus- 
sia, and the prelates in that Church have 
been treated with the greatest consid- 
eration and distinction. The most sig- 
nificant incident, however, was the pub- 
lication of a ukase on the subject of 
Purgatory, assimilating in that respect 
the doctrines of the Greek to that of the 
Roman Church. To judge of the pos- 
sibility of such a union, we must turn 
to those doctrinal points upon which 
the project has hitherto been apparently 
shipwrecked, and which had consequent- 
ly been supposed to present insuperable 
obstacles ; they will be found to be ex- 
ceedingly tractable. 

The first point is the procession of 
the Holy Ghost. A solemn anathema 
had been denounced against whoever 
should add or take away from the Creed. 
The Pope added the “ Filioque,” and the 
Greek Patriarch, not denying the doc- 
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trine, denied the authority,and declared 
that the Pope had incurred the anathe- 
ma. The authority that has prostrated 
the ancient Russian Church, submitted 
the prelacy to military discipline, and 
made a layman chief priest, the Czar, 
today found no difficulty in introducing 
the “‘ Filioque,”’ and in raising the anath- 
ema. 

As regards Purgatory, the objection 
is rather for the ignorant than the 
learned. The Greeks admit prayers for 
the dead, and thereby recognize a place 
of durance for the soul. The Latin 
Church has used the word as expressing 
St. James's idea of the purifiying of fire, 
which separates the good metal from the 
dross ; while, as the body is not exposed 
to it, the fire must be metaphorical ; and 
such, in fact, was the declaration regis- 
tered in the Council of Florence, under 
Eugenius IV. A later ukase disposed 
of the obstruction. 

The only other point not purely one 
of discipline is the supremacy of the 
Pope ; but all the Pope pretends to over 
the Patriarch of the East is the appel- 
late jurisdiction, the presidency in gen- 
eral councils, and the right of calling 
them. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
yields to him the place of honor, holding 
him primus inter pares; the Patriarch 
of Moscow, who may be re-created for 
the nonce, will question neither. Every 
other distinction in discipline has al- 
ready been conceded by the Church of 
Rome to the members of the Eastern 
Church who have entered her commun- 
ion under the name of Uxzted Greeks, 
just in the same way as she has adopted 
the national peculiarities and original 
liturgies of the Copts, Jacobites, Mar- 
onites, and Armenians. The clergy of 
the United Greeks are married; the 
eucharist is consecrated in leaven bread ; 
the Greek, and not the Latin language, 
is used in the liturgy; sculpture is ex- 
cluded from the churches. On the other 
hand, in the Greek Church the names 
of the Popes canonized previous to the 
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separation are venerated as saints, and 
spoken of as successors to St. Peter; 
and a Catholic at the hour of death 
would have no difficulty in sending for 
a Greek confessor, if a Catholic one 
was not at hand. |. 

Thus, then, the difficulties of every 
kind, in so far as doctrineand discipline 
are concerned, are smoothed down, and 
the objection which hitherto prevailed 
in the independence of the Pope has 
disappeared. 

The point, however, which we have 
chiefly to consider is the effect on Tur- 
key. I speak not at present of indirect 
effects produced in Europe, but of her 
direct relations with the two creeds. 
Passing by the period of diplomatic ac- 
tion froma distance, during which the 
professors of the Eastern Church ap- 
pear to be, and act, as her partisans, and 
coming to that of actual possession,— 
a possession that in the first instance 
would be confined to European Turkey, 
and that would be accompanied by the 
retreat into Asia of the Mussulman 
Turks,—let us see in what predicament 
Russia would find herself. 

The suppression of the Mussulman 
government, the retreat of the Mussul- 
man population, at once sweep away all 
the grounds of favor that she can pos- 
sess at the present moment, and every 
means of conciliation and association 
that she can use. Down on the native 
population, taught by herself, filled with 
the most extravagant sense of its im- 
portance, and exultation in its triumph, 
would come the crushing weight and 
the exasperating features of the Russian 
administration ; instantly the religious 
question would appear ; she would find 
herself placed between two organiza- 
tions,—the one Catholic, her bittter foe 
from olden times; the other Greek. 
Here let us pause. 

At the period of the Treaty of Kain- 
ardji, in 1774, M. de Thugut, then In- 
ternuncio of Austria at the Porte, ad- 
dressed to his government a memoir, 
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reviewing the treaty and its effects, an- 
ticipating, under misapprehensions then 
universal, the downfall of the Ottoman 
Empire, in consequence of the religious 
adherence of the Greek Church to Rus- 

a; but with a discrimination seldom 
equaled, showing to the Austrian gov- 
ernment that it could compensate for 
those acquisitions by none on its own 
part, and that the neighboring frag- 
ments of Turkey which it might incor- 
porate could only hasten its own sub- 
jugation. “Such aggrandizement,” he 
says, “of the Austrian territories would 
not excite the jealousy of Russia, for 
those provinces | Bosnia and Servia} are 
inhabited almost entirely by Mahom- 
medans and Schismatic Christians ; the 
former would not be tolerated as resi- 
dents there; the latter, considering the 
close vicinity of the Oriental Russian 
Empire, would not delay in emigrating 
thither ; or, if they remained, their faith- 
lessness to Austrian power would occa- 
sion continued troubles; and thus an 
extension of territory without intrinsic 
strength, so far from augmenting the 
power of his Imperial Majesty, would 
only serve to weaken it.” 

This statement applies to Russia her- 
self ; those Christians, ** schismatic ”’ to 
Austria, would be no less schismatic to 
Russia. If, as the price of their having 
expelled “the accursed Empire of Ha- 
gar,” according to the terms of the pub- 
lication of the Holy Synod of Moscow, 
they were required to receive the em- 
peror as vicegerent of God upon earth, 
and to acknowledge as patriarch a gen- 
eral officer and his colleagues, they 
would very soon remember not only that 
the Mussulman caliph had respected the 
name of Christ but honored His PeOrre, 
their priests and prelates. 

With the fickleness which we must 
admit as the cause of the event above 
contemplated, they would soon invite 
a sultan from Broussa or Iconium, as 
they had invited a czar from Moscow or 
St. Petersburg ; in this invitation they 
would be earnestly joined by the Latins ; 


the fourteen or fifteen millions of East- 
ern Christians, suddenly become Staro- 
virtze, would make common cause with 
the eight millions Starovirtze of the 
Russian Empire, with the fourteen mil- 
lions of Latins in Poland and Turkey, 
and all these would look to the descend- 
ant of Osman as their protector. 

In prospect, therefore, of a practical 
occupation of Turkey, some means must 
be devised for changing the present re- 
ligious arrangements of the Russian 
Empire. The Czar cannot reveal himself 
to the new subjects he expects to ac- 
quire under an aspect which, in their 
eyes, will at’ once stamp him with the 
character of Antichrist ; and he is placed 
in the alternative of surrendering a 
power that he and his predecessors have 
labored during five centuries to obtain, 
or by some such compact or composition 
as that to which I refer to break the con- 
cert of religious opposition, which oth- 
erwise will infallibly be directed against 
him the moment he assumes the direct 
administration of the Ottoman Empire. 
That empire the Ottomans acquired, be- 
cause they were not Christians ; that 
neutrality which they have maintained 
in matters of religion, and absolute tol- 
eration, they have taught as a habit to 
their subjects. Russia has promised 
them something better ; they will forget 
neither lesson. If the power of Turkey 
fall by itself, its European dominions 
will present a frightful scene of rage 
and persecution ; but if the head of the 
official Church of Russia presume to 
replace it, then will be opened an era 
from the contemplation of which imagi- 
nation shrinks ; the darkest scenes of 
the most barbarous ages will be re- 
enacted ; English, French, and German 
blood will now be mingled with Russian, 
Turk, Slav, and Greek, in the Danube 
and the Euxine. They shall be called 


to that field not as protectors, but as 
gladiators ; and Russia, if she does not 


in the end acquire a second empire, will 

at all events acquire the best thing next 

to it—she will leave a desert. 
Andrew Sibbald. 
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FRESH and bright was the morning 
when Clara Gonzales stepped out on the 
broad veranda of her father’s white 
adobe house. It was her twelfth birth- 
day, and the world seemed full of joy. 
The bay of Monterey, deliciously blue, 
lay before her. Far across the water 
were the hazy, purple Monterey hills. 
Behind her were the dark-green wooded 
ravines and rugged ridges of the wild 
Santa.Cruz mountains, the home of the 
Indian and the grizzly bear. 

Thé sun was just rising over the dark, 
rounded summit of Loma Prieta. The 
bells of the old Santa Cruz mission rang 
joyfully. Down in the garden, bright 
with flowers, and sweet with the per- 
fume of Castilian roses, stood a tiny 
chapel, built of fragrant wood brought 
from Mexico. Thither Clara went to 
offer up her morning prayer. 

She came forth with a happy heart. 
Smoke was rising from the little de- 
tached kitchen where old Josefa was pre- 
paring the morning meal. Mateo, the 
hale old soldier who had followed her 
father from Mexico, was on horseback 
driving the horses to the corral. He 
waved his broad hat to her gayly. 

Then she saw a horseman approach- 


ing from the mission, and presently she 
clapped her hands with joy as she rec- 


ognized her dear young friend Mauricio 
Gil. The boy sprang from his horse 
and entered the garden, with his bright 
young face aglow with pleasure. 

“ Buenos dtos, Dotia Clara,” he said. 
“T have come early to offer my congrat- 
ulations, and also this little box, which 
[ hope you will do me the honor to ac- 
cept.” 

Clara took the box and opened it, her 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. Inside 
lay a beautiful fan of white feathers, with 
a handle of silver curiously wrought. 
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“ How beautiful!” she cried with de- 
light. “How can I thank you, dear 
Mauricio?” 

“Come,” he cried gayly, “ pick a rose 
and put it in my buttonhole ; and then 
I must ride back, or my uncle will think 
I have run away. ” 

She laughingly complied ; and their 
voices were merry,as they walked to- 
gether through the garden and plucked 
the sweet pink roses. 

At last the lad mounted his horse, sa- 
luted Clara gracefully, and galloped 
away. She watched him admiringly. 

“My little Clara,” said a deep voice 
behind her, “have you a rose for me 
also?” 

She turned and sprang into the arms 
of her father, Don Luis Gonzales, who 
had approached unperceived from the 
house. 

“Yes, dear father,” she said. “I will 
give you twenty roses. See what Mau- 
ricio has brought me for a birthday gift. 
What a lovely perfume it has.” She 
took her present from the box and play- 
fully fanned him. The pretty trifle con- 
trasted oddly with his bronzed face and 
gray hair. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Don Luis, “it 
is very pretty, and has a pleasant scent. 
But come, let us go into the house; 
there is something I wish to say to you.’ 

They entered the deep doorway. On 
the wall, shining in the sunlight, hung 
a sword,—one of those matchless weap- 
ons made at Toledo in Spain. Don Luis 
took it down and drew it from its sheath. 
The blade glittered as he held it up. 
There was an intricate design in black 
and gray damask on its polished sur- 
face. 

“ T amasoldier,” said Don Luis proud- 
ly, “and my father and my grandfather 
were soldiers before me. This sword 
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has been handed down from father to 
son for generations. It has been borne 
on many a battlefield, both in the Old 
World and the New, and always with 
unblemished honor. I hoped that my 
son, too, might grow up strong and 
brave, and take this sword from my fail- 
ing hand, and wear it proudly. But that 
hope is dead. His little fingers never 
grew large enough to grasp this hilt. 
He lies beside his mother, far away in 
Mexico. Their pure souls are with the 
angels and saints in heaven. 

“My daughter, you alone are left to 
me. Life is opening before you. But 
it is not in woman’s nature to wield the 
sword. Yet, some day there may come 
a brave cavalier, and offer.you a true 
heart and strong hand. Not a perfumed 
dandy ; not an idle boy; but a gentle- 
man, noble and brave. Into the keep- 
ing of such a man will I gladly give this 
precious heirloom,—my sword. But I 
did not mean to drive away your smiles 
by speaking so seriously of the future; 
but something impelled me to say what 
I have said. -Come, let us go to break- 
fast, and be merry again.” 

Not long after Clara’s birthday the 
mission of Santa Cruz and the neighbor- 
ing pueblo of Branciforte were thrown 
into intense excitement. A party of ma- 
rauding Indians had come in the night 
and stolen a number of horses, and es- 
caped with them into the wild recesses 
of the Santa Cruz mountains. A party 
was formed at once to pursue the I[ndi- 
an horse thieves. Don Luis Gonzales 
was chosen captain, on account of his 
well known bravery and the fame he had 
won in the Mexican war of independ- 
ence. Mateo, his faithful follower, who 
had served under him with distinguished 
bravery during that war, also accompa- 
nied the party. Well armed and in high 
spirits, they rode away to recover the 
stolen horses. 

The days that followed were days of 
loneliness and dread to Clara, and old 
Josefa found it impossible to comfort 


her. A week passed away, and there 
was no news of the pursuing party. 
Many others besides Clara began to suf- 
fer anxiety. | 

One night she awoke suddenly, with 
a feeling of fright. The moon shone 
brightly through the iron bars of her lit- 
tle window. She heard a low voice out- 
side. It was Mateo at the door, talking 
to Josefa. 

‘Tt was far back in the mountains, in 
a dark forest. The Indians built a fire 
on a ridge to make us think they were 
getting dinner. Then they came back 
and hid along a little stream. We had 
just begun to cross, when the arrows 
poured in upon us. Several men were 
wounded. An arrow cut my head and 
knocked me down. Don Luis shouted 
his battle cry and charged over like a 
lion; but the other men retreated, and 
left him alone. I saw him kill an Indian 
with his sword; then he was shot with 
arrows. My strength was gone; I 
crawled into a burnt log. The Indians 
pursued the other men a little distance ; 
then they came back and went on their 
way. When they were gone, I came out 
and drank water ; and when I felt better 
I went to find Don Luis. He lay just as 
he had fallen. The Indians had not 
touched him, but they had carried away 
his sword and the Indian that he had 
killed. I covered him up with logs and 
rocks, and then I came home.” 

At that moment Mateo was interrupt- 
ed by a low, sharp cry. 

“Silence!” muttered Josefa in a tone 
of fright. 

She left the door, hastily lighted a 
candle, and hurried to Clara’s room. The 
girl lay senseless on the floor. 

The next day the remainder of the un- 
fortunate party arrived, sick, wounded, 
and footsore. They had lost their way 
in the mountains, and had suffered great 
hardships. One man had died of arrow 
wounds; another had been killed by a 
grizzly bear. It was a sorrowful day in 
Santa Cruz and Branciforte. 
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The men all asserted that the Indians 
did not belong to the bands of the Santa 
Cruz mountains, but to one of the tribes 
inhabiting the San Joaquin valley and 
adjacent hills. They had evidently made 
the expedition with the express purpose 
of stealing horses and taking them away 
to their own country. 

Mateo, in spite of the deep wound on 
his head, at once set about raising a 
party to return to the scene of the fight 
and bring home the body of Don Luis. 
The first one who volunteered was the 
boy, Mauricio Gil, and after that the 
men could not hang back. A party of 
eight were soon ready to set out. It was 
a difficult undertaking, but it was accom- 
plished at last, and Don Luis was buried 
with solemn rites in the little chapel in 
the garden. 

Clara was desolate. She heaped her 
father’s grave with flowers, and watered 
it with tears. Young as she was, she 
felt that the joy and brightness had gone 
out of life, and that she could never be 
happy again. 

While in the depth of poignant grief, 
another thought tormented her,—the 
loss of her father’s sword, that precious 
heirloom worn by heroes, and handed 
down from generation to generation. 
How could she endure the disgrace of 
having it carried away in triumph by a 
band of prowling savages ? 

But there were others whose cheeks 
were reddened and whose hearts were 
fired by this shame, and they were res- 
olute to act. One day Clara spoke to 
Mateo on the subject, and besought him 
with bitter tears to endeavor to recover 
the sword. Mateo drew himself up 
proudly. 

“T have been faithful to Don Luis 
through storm and sun,” he said. “ Un- 
lucky man that I am, that I could not 
have fought and died by his side yonder 
in the mountains. Don Luis can never 
rest quietly in his grave while his good 
sword is in the hands of those heathen 
beasts. Do you think that I can sit at 
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home and let the pagan savage have it? 
No,— by the blessed San Pedro, my 
patron, whose aid I implore ; I start to- 
morrow, Dofia Clara, and I never shall 
return without the sword. Mauricio Gil 
is going with me. He is a fine lad, full 
of courage and fire, and with a head on 
his shoulders. He teased me until I con- 
sented. But I shall see that no harm 
befalls him.” 

“ Mauricio—going!”’ cried Clara with 
astonishment and anxiety. 

“ Yes, Dofia Clara,” replied Mauricio 
himself, who had ridden up, and was 
just entering the garden. “I desire to 
share the honor of restoring to you your 
father’s sword.” 

Clara gazed at him with eyes brim- 
ming with tears. He no longer seemed 
a gay, careless, pleasure-seeking boy. 
He had the spirit of a soldier, and this 
sad occasion revealed it. She gave him 
her hand, unable to speak a word. The 
next morning Mateo and Mauricio rode 
away on their perilous quest. 

Three months passed away, and noth- 
ing was heard of the two adventurers. 
Every day Clara spent hours on her 
knees in the little chapel, praying for 
their success and for their safe return ; 
and at last her prayers for their safe re- 
turn outnumbered all others. She had 
become pale and emaciated, very unlike 
the bright, merry girl that she had been 
on her twelfth birthday. Josefa was 
very anxious about her. 

One brilliant moonlight night Clara 
was lying awake as usual, when she heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. She sprang 
up, dressed herself hurriedly, and went 
quietly out to the veranda. Josefa was 
sleeping soundly. 

A man was just dismounting in front 
of the house. He came along slowly 
and silently through the garden. Clara 
shrank back in fear; but as the man 
came out of the shadow something 
caught her eyes and held them with a 
strange fascination. The bright moon- 
beams fell on the shining hilt of er 
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Jather's sword, which the man bore in 
his hand. In his other hand he carried 
a bag. As he drew near she recognized 
his walk. 

“Mateo!” 
ward. 

The man started back nervously. He 
was silent fora moment. Then he said 
in a hollow voice, “ Yes, Dofia Clara, 
I have come home at last, and I have 
brought your father’s sword.” 

She clasped it to her heart, and rev- 
erently kissed the cross-hilt again and 
again. 

‘Don’t thank me for it, miserable man 
that I am,” continued Mateo, “ but thank 
Mauricio, the bravest lad that ever trod 
the green earth. If it had not been for 
him, you would never have seen the 
sword or old Mateo again.”’ 

‘‘Where is he? Where is Mauricio ?”’ 
asked Clara breathlessly. 

‘‘In Paradise, where dwell the souls of 
drave men,” replied Mateo solemnly. 

She staggered back as if she had re- 
ceived a blow, and leaned faintly against 
one of the pillars of the veranda. 

“Tt was not right,” ejaculated Mateo 
in atone of agony. “I was the one to 
die,—I was the one, I tell you. What 
have I to live for? Mauricio ought to 
have come home.” He wiped the cold 
sweat from his brow, and continued: 
‘We had a terrible time, but Mauricio 
would never give up. At last we got the 
sword. The Indians pursued us, and we 
fought them and tricked them ; but they 
trapped us at last. Then Mauricio 
played a trick on me: he sacrificed his 
own life to save mine. I had the sword, 
and he told me to go on over a high 
mountain, and that he would follow; 
but, instead, he staid behind and_ kept 
the Indians at bay, so that I might es- 
cape. I did not see the trick until it 
was too late. I left the sword safe ata 
rancho and went back to rescue his body. 
I tailed even that, but I tasted revenge, 
—I met two Indians and slew them. I 
was only wounded, miserable old man 


she cried, springing for- 
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that lam. Will death always pass me 
by?” 

Suddenly he stooped, and began to un- 
tie his bag, talking meanwhile half to 
himself and half to Clara. 

‘“‘T have not come back empty-handed. 
Don Luis and Mauricio are avenged. 
They can now rest in peace. I was the 
one to die; Mauricio should not have 
played me such atrick. The bravest lad 
that ever— See, Dojia Clara, see!”’ 

He emptied his sack upon the ground 
and looked up; but Clara had glided 
noiselessly away. He saw her just en- 
tering the little chapel, and caught the 
gleam of the sword as she pressed it to 
her heart. It was well that she did not 
remain to witness the unburdening of 
the sack, for those were ghastly trophies 
that rolled out of it into the pale moon- 
light. 

“ Ah, she has gone,” muttered Mateo. 
“T must wait till she returns. I wasthe 
one to die. Mauricio ought to be here, 
—the bravest lad that ever— that ever 
He had sunk down upon the ver- 
anda ; his head fell over against a pillar, 
and he dropped into a leaden sleep. 

Clear and bright was the morning 
when old Josefa awoke, but her kind 
heart was soon filled with sorrow. In 
the little chapel she found Clara sitting 
beside her father’s grave. Her cheeks 
were hot and red, and her eyes were 
shining and wild. She was talking in- 
coherently and fondling the sword. That 
day a gaping crowd gathered around the 
grim Mateo, as he stuck up two ghastly 
Indian heads in the plaza. For many 
days Clara lay at the point of death, and 
when the fever left her she was very 
pale and weak.. Josefa and Mateo 
watched her with tender and sleepless 
care. 

She used to lie ina hammock in the 
broad veranda, where she could gaze on 
the blue waters of the bay, and on the 
road that led to the mission. By turn- 


ing her head she could look into the 
deep doorway, and watch her father’s 
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sword shining on the wall; and often 
her cheeks were wet with tears, as she 
thought of the happy days of the past, 
when her father’s noble companionship 
blessed her life; and when Mauricio 
used to ride over from the mission and 
cheer them all with his merry words and 
laughter. 

One day Clara said to Josefa: “ Dear 
Josefa, I notice a great change in you 
today. Why are you so merry and smil- 
ing? It is the same with Mateo. He 
really looks like himself again.” 

Josefa laughed, and said, “ People are 
merry when they hear good news.” 

‘Have you heard good news ?” asked 
Clara wistfully. 

“Yes, very good news,’ réplied Josefa. 

“Tell me what it is,” cried Clara with 
excitement. 

“Ah, that will never do,” said Josefa. 
“ Already there is a red spot on your 
cheek. No, tomorrow I will tell you, if 
you will wait patiently and calmly.” 

Clara sank back with a sigh, and wait- 
ed patiently till the next day. Then she 
eagerly asked Josefa to tell her the good 
news. 

‘You must be quite calm,” said Jose- 
fa. ‘“*The doctor will be very angry if 
he finds that you have been excited.” 

“T will be calm, if you will only tell 
me,” said Clara imploringly. 

“My good news is this,” said Josefa: 
“Indians sometimes take prisoners.” 

A deeper pallor with a look of perplex- 
ity came over Clara’sface. She breathed 
quickly. 

“Prisoners sometimes escape,’’ con- 
tinued Josefa anxiously. 

Suddenly a wild hope sprang up in 
Clara’s heart ; the fresh color flew to her 
cheeks ; her eyes sparkled ; she sprang 
up with fresh strength and caught Jose- 
fa by both hands. 

“ Mauricio is alive!”’ she cried. 
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“ Be calm,— the doctor,— how glad I 
am,’ gasped poor Josefa, laughing and 
crying both at once, and hugging Clara 
to her heart. Then Clara’s new strength 
gave way, and she felt dizzy and faint. 
Josefa bore her to the hammock on the 
veranda, and gave her water to drink, 
and fanned her with the fan that Mau- 
ricio had given her on her birthday. 

“Where is Mauricio?” asked Clara. 

“Why, dear heart,” said Josefa, “ look 
yonder where the road disappears to- 
wards the mission. What if that horse- 
man should be Mauricio himself, riding 
over to see us just as he used to do,” 

Clara sat upand watched the approach- 
ing rider earnestly. 

“It is he,” she said. 

And soon Mauricio had sprung from 
his horse before the house, and with 
quick steps was at Clara’s side. They 
clasped each other’s hands joyfully. He 
too was pale and thin, and his hair hard- 
ly covered a deep scar over his temple ; 
but his smile was merry, and his voice 
frank and cheerful as ever, as he said : — 

“T am glad to be at home again. This 
is like old times. It is worth a journey 
around the world.” 

Clara rose, still holding his hand, and 
led him to the doorway. She pointed 
to the sword shining on the wall. 

“If my father were alive he would 
know how to thank you,” she said. Mav- 
ricio reverently took off his hat, and 
bowed low to Clara and the sword. 

There was a footstep behind them. 
They turned and saw old Mateo stand- 
ing before the veranda. He drew him- 
self up with a military salute. 

“Mateo! Comrade!” cried Mauricio, 


springing forward and shaking the sol- 
dier’s hand. 

“Ah,” said Mateo, “you played a 
trick on this old man, but it was such a 
trick as brave men play.” 

Charles E. Brimblecom. 
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LETTERS FROM PITCAIRN ISLAND. 


In submitting these letters from Pit- 
cairn Island to the readers of the OVER- 
LAND, a short history of what I know of 
the inhabitants may not prove uninter- 
esting. In 1878,a young lady, a friend 
of mine, went around the Horn to New 
York, on the Ocean King, Captain Free- 
man. They anchored off this island when 
about six weeks out from San Francisco. 
I will give you the account of what oc- 
curred, as given in her own words in a 
letter to me soon after reaching New 
York. The Captain’s wife and daughter 
were also on board, and they were a 
pleasant party. 


Dear E 

Iam too indolent to reread what I have written, 
and begin where I left off, so will transport you at 
once across the Equator, where old Neptune forgot 
to christen me, to Pitcairn’s Island, a rock in the 
midst of the ocean, about 26 deg. S. Lat. and 130 
deg. W. Long. 

All one day we drifted around within twenty-five 
miles of it. Land did not Jook as extraordinary nor 
as acceptable as I had anticipated, although the 
excitement was quite arelief. We arrived about five 
miles off land at about four o’clock in the afternoon 
of Jan. 31st, forty-five days out. Captain hailed us 
with the welcome news that a boat had put out, and 
was nearing us ; and soon, despite the shower which 
needs must have come just then, we were on deck, 
anxiously watching the fast approaching little boat. 

It contained nine men, all strong and stalwart, not 
nearly as brown as we expected, and all looking 
quite intelligent. After asking and obtaining per- 


! Bligh, William, an English admiral, born 1753, cel- 
ebrated in connection with the mutiny of the Bounty. 
Having made a voyage round the world under Captain 
Cook, he was sent out December 23, 1787, by the British 
government, as commander of the ship Bounty, to 
Tahiti, there to collect bread fruit plants, and thence sail 
with them to the West India colonies, where government 
was anxious to introduce them, ‘The ship arrived at her 
destination in October of the following year, and in six 
months after was ready to sail for Jamaica with 1o15 
plants on board. Partly on account of their demoraliza- 
tion by their lengthened residence on so charming and 
productive an island, and partly owing to tyrannical 
treatment from their commander, a part of the crew 
mutinied, after they had been 24 days out, on the 28th 
of April, and forced the captain and eighteen men into 
the ship's launch, which they cast adrift, turning their 
own course back to Tahiti, and ultimately settling on 
Pitcairn’s Island. 

The captain and his companions, who had very little 
provisions, and no sextant or map, arrived after most 
incredible hardship at the Island of Timor, on the 14th 
of June, a distance of 3,600 nautical miles from the point 
where they were abandoned. ‘To the skill and prudence 
of Bligh the fact that not a single life was lost is chiefly 
to be attributed. On Bligh’s arrival in England, a man- 
of-war, under Captain Edwards, was sent at his ipstance 
to capture the mutineers. Some of them were seized ; 
the rest had escaped to Pitcairn’s Island, with Fletcher 
Christian, the leader of the mutiny, Their place of ref- 
uge, however, was not discovered until 1808, when an 
American ship accidentally touched at the island. At 
that time drunkenness, debauchery, and unbridled pas- 
sion, had left only one of the mutineers, John Adams, 
remaining. ‘Their fortunes here were made the subject 


of a poem by Byron, entitled, ‘‘ The Island; or Chris- 
tian and his Companions.’ 

In the French revolutionary war, Bligh commanded 
a ship of the line, but again exciting the disaffection of 
his men by his harshness, they mutinied, and ran the 
ship into a French harbor. In 1806, Bligh was appoint- 
ed governor of New South Wales, but his conduct here 
was so tyrannical as to cause universal dissatisfaction ; 
and in 1808, unable to tolerate his rule, the civil and mil- 
itary officers of the colony summarily terminated his 
government by arresting him. He died in 1817. 

Chambers Encyclopedia, condensed, 


Pitcairn Island, a solitary island in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying at the southeastern corner of the great Polynesian 
archipelago. Its length (24% miles) is about twice its 
breadth, and the total content is approximately 1% 
square miles. It would be too insignificant to deserve 
notice, were it not for the manner in which it was colo- 
nized. The island is wholly surrounded by rocks ; it has 
no harbor, and its soil is not very fertile. It was occu- 
pied in 1790 by the mutineers of the Bounty, who after 
touching at Toobouai, sailed for Tahiti, where they re- 
mained for some time. Christian, the leader of the 
mvitineers, however, fearing pursuit, hastened their de- 
parture ; and leaving a number of their comrades, they 
brought off with them eighteen natives, and sailed east- 
ward, reaching Pitcairn Island, where they burned the 
Bounty. They numbered then nine British sailors,— 
for sixteen had preferred to remain at Tahiti, and of 
these fourteen were subsequently captured, and three of 
them executed,—and six Tahitian men, with twelve 
women, 

It was impossible for concord to subsist in a band of 
such desperate character ; and in the course of the next 
ten years all the Tahitian men, all the sailors with the 
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mission, the magistrate came aboard, and soon the 
rest of the boat’s load were rapidly passing up bas- 
kets of fruit, sweet potatoes, squashes, and whatever 
other commodities could be hastily gathered. Such 
romantic names, — Russell McCoy, the leader, Stan- 
ley, Rosalind, and Maynard Richard Young, etc. 
Before telling you of our party I will abandon you 
to your curiosity, and try from what we gleaned, and 
from the Epitome, to tell you a little of this island. 

It is twenty-five hundred feet high, and two miles 
long in its longest extent. It was settled by the mu- 
tineers of the Bounty, which left England in 1790, 
and was not heard of for more than twenty years 
afterwards. It is under English protection (though 
they like Americans better). Its inhabitants now 
number ninety-three [in 1879], of whom over thirty 
are under age. The village, consisting of twelve 
houses, wooden, one-story, and thatched, lies on the 
N. E. extremity of the island, They raise all trop- 
ical products, have fowl and goats, and dress with 
clothing procured from passing ships, have a school 
and church combined, are very religious, rather in- 
clining tothe Methodist Episcopal persuasion, [ they 
have recently been converted to Adventism by the 
Seventh Day Adventists, ] possess an organ and an 
organist, and have quite good voices. They only 
leave their island home to board ships and occasion- 
ally to go to the other islands. 

A people so isolated one would imagine nearly 
savages; judge, therefore, of our surprise, when we 


found a people not so dark as Spaniards, quite well 
educated, and very prepossessing in appearance. 
They were quite liberal, bringing off bananas, which 
lasted us seven weeks, and formed a very acceptable 
addition to our stores, guavas, pineapples, several 
species of tropical fruits, oranges on which we are 
still feasting, though they are as sour as lemons ; no 
cocoanuts, as there was no time to gather them. For 
the ladies they brought flowers, pieces of cloth pound- 
ed from cocoanut husks, a hat and several baskets of 
home manufacture, chains of immortelles, which they 
wore around their hats, pressed ferns, and wonder of 
wonders, some spatter work. 

My thoughts flow faster than the ink on my pen, 
and Iam making these details very dry, so I will 
hasten on to our party in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean at midnight. 

After one trip to the ship, then five or six miles 
from shore, they returned for more stores, and prom- 
ised to bring off a young lady of whom Clara had 
heard [Clara was the Captain’s daughter] from a 
mutual friend. We waited and waited, until at 
about eleven o’clock a light was seen coming over 
the water. We girls—we had been allowed the 
privilege of sitting up — were of course out on deck, 
greatly excited, and all impatient to see and talk to 
some of the inhabitants, for the former interview had 
been too brief to glean many items. 

As the light drew nearer, a song ran clear through 
the quiet of one of those warm tropical evenings, 


exception of John Adams, and several of the women 
had died by violence or disease. From the time of their 
leaving Tahiti nothing had been heard of them, and their 
fate was only known when an American, Captain Folger, 
touched at Pitcairn Island in 1808, and on his return 
reported his discovery to the British government; but 
no steps appear to have been taken by the latter. 

On September 17, 1814, a British vessel, the Britain, 
called at the island, and found old Adams still alive, 
commanding the respect and admiration of the whole 
little colony by his exemplary conduct and fatherly care 
of them, Solitude had wrought a powerful change in 
Adams; and his endeavors to instill into the young 
minds of his old companions’ descendants a correct 
sense of religion had been crowned withcomplete success, 
for a more virtuous, amiable, and religious community 
than these islanders had never been seen. 

They were visited by British vessels in 1825 and 1830, 
and the reports transmitted concerning .them were fully 
corroborative of the previous accounts; but in 1831 
their numbers (87) had become too great for the island, 
and at their own request they were transported to Tahiti 
by the British government. But disgusted at the im- 
morality of their Tahitian friends and relatives, they 
chartered a vessel, defraying the cost of it in great part 
with the copper bolts of the Bounty, and most of them 
returned to Pi.cairn Island at the end of nine months. 

In 1839, being visited by Captain Elliot of the H. M.S. 
Fly, they besought to be taken under the protection of 


Britain, on account of the annoyances to which they had 
been subjected by the lawless crews of some whale ships : 
and accordingly Captain Elliot took possession in the 
name of her Majesty, gave them a union jack, and recog- 
nized their self-elected magistrate as the responsible gov- 
ernor. He also drew up a code of laws, some of which 
are amusing from the subjects of which they treat, but 
the code was of great use to the simple islanders. 

In 1855, finding their numbers again too great for the 
island, they petitioned government to grant them the 
much more productive Norfolk Island, to which they 
were accordingly removed in 1856. In 1859, however, two 
families, numbering in all seventeen, returned to Pit- 
cairn Island, reducing the number on Norfolk Island to 
two hundred and two; and others have since followed. 

From their frequent intercourse with Europeans, the 
Pitcairn islanders have, while still retaining their virtuous 
simplicity of character, and cheerful, hospitable disposi- 
tion, acquired the manners and polish of civilized life, 
with its education and taste. They are passionately 
fond of music and dancing, the latter evidently a legacy 
from their maternal ancestry. 

Pitcairn Island was first discovered by Carteret in 1767, 
and was named by him after one of his officers; but it 
was never visited by Europeans till taken possession of 
by the mutineers. When Admiral de Horsey visited 
Pitcairn in 1877 there were in all 16 men, Ig women, 25 
boys, and 30 girls on the island. See the account pub- 
lished by him in 1878. lbid. 
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sounding as music always does on the water, like a 
chorus of nymphs, whose modulated tones rose and 
fell with the plash of the oars and the soft swash of 
the water against the ship’s side. You can imagine 
how it sounded to us, who had seen no outside faces 
for six weeks. Soon they were alongside,— the lady, 
Miss Young, was helped over the side, and our party 
began. 

We asked every question we could conjure up, 
obtained Miss Y’s autograph, and then devoted the 
rest of the time to music. Miss Young is a plump, 
rather brown, young lady, well educated, daughter 
of the minister, and is the school-mistress. There 
are nineteen in their family, all living under the same 
roof. She and her brothers joined in some of the 
Moody and Sankey hymns, and quite amazed us by 
their flexible and clear voices. 

A heavy rainstorm came'up during the time, and 
hastened their departure, so that at a little past two 
we were again alone, our party a thing of the past, 
very tired people, glad to lay our heads on our pil- 
lows, though not till some time afterwards did our 
tongues go also to rest. 

One of the gentlemen was very fine looking, well 
built, broad-shouldered, with a frank, merry expres- 
sion, and indeed all seemed above the average. 

Their fruits were delicious, especially the pineap- 
ples, and we girls reveled in bananas and sweet po- 
tatoes for weeks. In return we sent them some 
clothing, stationery, and little things that we could 
pick up. Clara and I added our photos, and Captain 
gave them a barrel each of beef, bread, and flour, 
besides small stores: tea, nails, knives, etc. They 
get a great deal from ships in this way, though they 
also barter, and I believe have some money. 


The whole letter is to me extremely 
interesting, but the above is all in re- 
gard to the island and its inhabitants. 
At its conclusion my friend asked me 
to send for her to Miss Rosie Young 
some California flower seeds, which I 
did in the fall of 1879, shortly after re- 
ceiving the letter. 

For three years I never heard a word 
from them, although I wrote a letter, 
and gave my address. Then I saw in 
the paper that Richard M. Young, of 
Pitcairn, was in the city, and stopping 
at the home of a lady whose son he had 
‘saved from a wreck off Pitcairn the year 
previous. ~The name and number of the 
street were given, and I said to my 
mother, “ There’s a chance to find out 
if those seeds ever reached Pitcairn.” 

Mother said, “Write to him and 
ask.” 
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So I did, but received no reply. 

A week later my bell rang one even- 
ing, and the gentleman who lived around 
the corner (our back yards joined) intro- 
duced himself as Charles Burckhalter, 
and said that Richard Young, who was 
his guest then, had received a note from 
me in regard to the flower seeds. He 
said that Richard was very bashful,— 
that he had brought him as far as my 
gate, when he bolted. However, Mr. 
Burckhalter promised to bring him 
around on the next Thursday evening, 
which he did, and we soon put him at 
his ease. 

He was one of those who were on 
board the Ocean King at the party de- 
scribed in the letter above, and had seen 
my friend. 

Now one strange thing in connection 
with my writing to him was, that at the 
time I wrote he was within speaking 
distance of me, and I had already noticed 
a dark stranger stopping with the Burck- 
halters. Mr. Young told me that of fifty 
letters he received, mine was the only 
one that did wot ask him to come and 
see the writer. 

He told me the seeds and note were 
received ; the seeds were planted, grew, 
thrived, blossomed, and went to seed,— 
thus giving every one on the island Cal- 
ifornia flowers. One of the letters below 
acknowledges the receipt of them, and 
says that she wrote to me, but I have 
never received her letter. Some captains 
were not very good about the Island’s 
mail, and much has been lost. 

Richard tried to get home,—he sailed 
from here in August, 1882, but a storm 
prevented his landing, although in sight 
of his island home. Arrived in Eng- 
land, and learning that a vessel was to 
sail from Callao for the Island, they 
loaded the Alex. McCallam with mer- 
chandise for Callao, and arrived there 
just two weeks after the vessel had gone. 
He returned to Havre, and then sailed 
for San Francisco. After arriving here 
he made one or two trips to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and then going north on 
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a vessel was wrecked off Cape Mendo- 
cino, and barely escaped with his life, 
losing everything else. Then he quit 
the sea,and worked in the Pacific Press 
(Adventist), in Oakland, until his illness 
and death, in March last. 

He became a convert to the Seventh 
Day Adventists’ doctrines, and was a 
zealous member of their church. He 
was engaged for two years to marry a 
beautiful girl of Oakland; their wed- 
ding day was set for March 10, 1890,— 
and on March 9g, 1890, he was buried. 

The Adventists fitted out a schooner, 
and last October she sailed for Pitcairn, 
and for missionary work in the South 
Sea Islands. Had Mr. Young lived, he 
would have commanded the vessel. His 
aged parents at Pitcairn begged the cap- 
tain of each ship that stopped to send 
their wandering boy home, but it was 
not to be. Mr. Burckhalter has letters 
from the mother, and from Sarah and 
Rosie Young, since they received the 
news of Richard’s death. 

Shortly before Richard died he heard 
from his. home, and they sent him, 
among other things, some dried bananas, 
which to me were quite a curiosity. 
They were cut in slices, dried somewhat 
like figs, and packed in husks securely 
bound at each end. They looked some- 
thing like Chinese bombs at first sight. 
As they were steamed or preserved in 
some such way, they tasted very like 
bananas, and poor Dick said they tasted 
so good because they were from home. 

These letters bear different dates, and 
are many months apart. Any one de- 
siring any further information may ad- 
dress the writer. 

Mrs. Nelson Page. 


IT. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
August 14, 1880. 


Dear Nettie McFarland: — 
I have a long time wished for an 


opportunity of sending you a letter, 
across to San Francisco, and hope that 
I may be able to do so today. I sent 
you a short note on receipt of your let- 
ter of January last, and have often 
thought of writing you a long letter, 
but did not like to send it all the way to 
Europe. 

I will never forget your visit, nor the 
pleasant hour we spent on board the 
Ocean King. We have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing dear Clara again, but sin- 
cerely regretted that her stay on shore 
was so very limited, as her father called 
in on purpose for her sake, and could 
not wait longer than a given time. 

Are you as busy as when you wrote 
last, and is the dictionary completed? I 
have thought I would like to know what 
name it is to be called. 

We have had a new organ sent us asa 
present from our Queen, of which you 
have doubtless heard. An inscription 
is written on a heart-shaped silver plate 
above the keyboard. This is the inscrip- 
tion: — ‘“‘ A Present from the Queen to 
her Loyal and Loving Pitcairn Island 
Subjects, in Appreciation of their Do- 
mestic Virtues.”’ It is a gift of which 
we are justly proud, and the instrument 
is a splendid one. 

I received a letter two days ago from 
a gentleman, the Rev. J. H. Jones, in 
Massachusetts requesting me to write 
an account of this island from the time 
of the first returned families to the pres- 
enttime. He writes that he would have 
the account put in some of the maga- 
zines, and if successful would use the 
proceeds in procuring goods for this 
island. 

I am going to send you my photo- 
graph, which is just like a monkey sit- 
ting among ropes. It was taken at 
sunset on board H. M. S. Opal a year 
ago, and was sent to us by way of San 
Francisco, reaching us the day before 
yesterday. 

I am keeping the penholder you gave 
me as a keepsake, and shall always do 
so. I scarcely use any other. 
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As I have some other letters to write, 
you will excuse my bringing this to a 
close. Should like to hear from you 
whenever you find it convenient to write, 
as I count you a dear friend. 

So, with every good wish to you and 
yours, and very much love, 

I remain, yours affectionately, 
Roste Young. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
February 21, 1881. 
Dear Nettie: 

I am writing this out on my parents’ 
farm. It is quite a small place, as you 
will doubtless think. I will describe it 
to you. Leaving home, I walked out 
with several men and women, who have 
gone reviewing old landmarks (I came 
out for that purpose, as the older people 
think it necessary for younger people 
to do so), but getting tired of climbing 
a not high hill, came on at once to 
mother, who is here with me writing to 
a Christian friend in New Zealand. The 
name of this place is Outy Valley. 
“QOuty” is the Tahitian name of the 
plant from which native cloth is made. 
It is properly spelled Auwte. Now after 
this digression I will go on. 

After leaving the rest of the company 
I came on alone, through an avenue of 
banana trees,—China plantain, we call 
them here. They are all of the same 
height, about eight feet, and almost all 
of the trees are bending under the 
weight of their large and heavy bunches 
of fruit. After a walk of about five 
minutes, the little house can be seen. 
It isan unfinished place, but contains 
three beds,a rude table, some plates and 
cups, etc.,as my parents often spend the 
night here, and with them my two little 
brothers, John and Arthur. 

The little cottage is surrounded with 
a few gay coloured flowers, nasturtiums, 
geraniums, balsams, bachelors’ but- 
tons,’ and a few others. You will see 
that there is not a great variety, but they 
make the place bright and cheerful. 


All the flowers, nearly, have been sent 
from San Francisco by kind friends 
there. Father and mother have a noisy 
family of chickens here,'and some pigs 
are in their pen. They raise sweet po- 
tatoes, Indian corn, yam, sugar cane, a 
row of Irish potatoes, bananas of dif- 
ferent kinds, and a few other things, 
here. I wish you could see their pine- 
apple patch, in the richness of their 
golden fruit. The season for them is 
nearly over, but there are a few left yet ; 
and are so delicious. Nowhere on the 
island are pineapples raised of finer 
flavour than here. Everyone says so. 
Mother and [ have just enjoyed a meal 
of fresh young Indian corn, and cakes 
made of green bananas, which are very 
nice indeed. We had bananas also, and 
some nicely flavoured tea. I think you 
could enjoy yourself here in this rural 
simplicity, especially as the day is per- 
fectly lovely and bright, and the gentle 
wind fanning the tops of the trees is so 
pleasant, and makes gentle music. 
Your letters, dear Nettie, written in 
‘79, reached me just aweek ago. They 
have been travelling around for some 
time, before they got here. I have only 
just made the acquaintance of your ear- 
lier days, and of your family, and was 
really interested in your description of 
yourself, family, and the spending of 
your time. I have had two letters from 
you since you left ; one reached me a 
year ago, and the last one I got on the 
18th ultimo. I, like yourself, hope that 
“the friendship begun so pleasantly 
may be permanent,” and often think 
how happy we would be to have you 
here for a day, or at least a few hours. 
Everybody on the island is acquainted 
with Nettie McFarland. Perhaps you 
would be shocked to hear yourself spok- 
en of familiarly as “ Nettie,” Miss Free- 
man as “Clara,” and so ot all the young 
ladies, unmarried, who have visited us. 
But everyone here, man or woman, ad- 
dresses the others by their Christian 
names. For that matter, we are like 
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one family. Thus, my father is Simon, 
my mother Mary, and soon. How do 
you think you would like to live in a 
place like this? All are like brothers 
and sisters. 

You would like to know how we pass 
our time here. Sunday is spent thus: 
After family prayers, all the young peo- 
ple prepare themselves for Sunday 
school. The teachers are five in num- 
ber, viz: My father, another young man, 
Mr. V. Young, Miss Mary Ann McCoy, 
Mrs. Sarah Young, my sister-in-law, and 
myself. Father has a class of the oldest 
of the young people, and V. Young the 
larger boys, and Miss McCoy the young 
girls in their teens. Mrs. S. Y. has the 
younger boys, and I have the youngest 
children, boys and girls. It was only 
lately I assumed charge of them, as the 
class that had been mine for years have 
some of them gone into father’s, and the 
others have separated into different 
classes ; one other is now married. The 
average attendance is about forty. 

Of the work on week days: The men 
are usually employed in field work,— 
planting, weeding, and supplying the 
food thus produced, for home. When 
the weather has continued for a long 
time dry, and after the rain has come to 
water the ground, the women generally 
help their husbands and brothers in field 
work, as that is sometimes heavy, and 
also it is necessary to have your crops 
planted before the ground becomes 
dry again. Such work is always health- 
ful, invigorating, and mostly pleasant, 
though for truth’s sake I must say I sel- 
dom do it. Iam generally employed as- 
sisting father, and sometimes alone, in 
our simple school work ; besides which 
I do the family washing and ironing, and 
most of the sewing,— all hand-work. My 
sister Mary Ann does the sewing for our 
boys ; and I for our girls, mother, Mary 
Ann, and myself. That is, | make up 
most of our dresses. Our women em- 
ploy their time doing housework,—sew- 
ing, washing, ironing, cooking,— and 
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everyone likes to spend a day fishing 
now and then. Do you ever fish? If 
you do, it is not like here, where we go 
on the rocks fishing with hook and line, 
or sometimes catching little fish in nets. 
I like to make a good draw with the net, 
as well as pulling up a fish on the line. 
If you want to be properly tanned, the 
most effectual way to doit is to spenda 
day on the rocks fishing in the hot sun, 
and having a salt-water bath after you 
have done. Sleep after a day so spent 
comes so naturally, and is so refreshing. 

In one of your earlier letters, lately 
received, you said you would like to 
know our people's names. I shall tire 
you this time, dear Nettie. Come ashore 
with me, and let us go up the hill from 
the landing-place. It is an ascent of 
about two or three hundred feet, some- 
what steep, but not an unpleasant walk, 
as the pathway is all well shaded by 
trees. [he house you see at the top of 
the hill was built for the purpose of stor 
ing cotton for sale. Well, we will go on. 
You will find this pathway pleasant and 
delightful, as it winds through the cocoa- 
nut grove. When you are about half 
way through the grove, turn around and 
look at the peak above the landing- 
place. Do you see the exact representa- 
tion of an old man’s head? That is what 
we call the “Old Man’s Point.” He is 
a most venerable looking gentleman, 
and is really so, having been there since 
the formation of this island. 

We will go on again ; the road is wide 
and clean just now. After we have gone 
on for a few minutes longer, we will see 
the first dwelling-house on the way. In 
front and around it looks gay with scar- 
let geraniums, acacias, and other flow- 
ers. Our garden fences are made of 
pineapple plants. As the plants, which 
are about two feet high, are so prickly, 
each leaf being furnished on both sides 
with little stiff, sharp thorns, they afford 
an effectual barrier against the invasion 
of the fowls, which sometimes prove 
very troublesome. 
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Thisshouse is a very fair specimen of 
all the others. It is a plain little cot- 
tage, gable-roofed and thatched. The 
interior is divided into four rooms. The 
house being small, the sleeping rooms 
are mere nests. Now I shall introduce 
you to the occupants. That tall, well- 
formed girl, whose complexion is dark 
olive, (as are most of us,) is called Maud. 
She is about your age, and is an easy- 
tempered,’good-natured girl, an orphan, 
and with her other sisters, owns the 
house and jplace around it. The next 
sister is} Maria, aged nineteen years, 
good-looking and tall. She is lively and 
talkative. The next is Beatrice, sixteen 
years old, and quite dark. Miss Mary 
Ann McCoy, their step-sister, is the 
other young woman,—short, and rather 
stout. She is thirty years of age. 

Leaving them, we shall go on a few 
steps, and then enter our unpretending 
little?church. Only the three windows 
on the east end can boast of being g/ass. 
On this end also is the Queen’s organ 
(as we call her gift), and reading table 
and desk, enclosed by railings. In the 
enclosure sit my father, Miss McCoy, 
and myself. Just beyond the reading 
desk, on the same end of the house, is 
the church library, well stocked with 
books and other reading matter, so abun- 
dantly bestowed on us by kind friends 
in distantyparts of the world, as well as 
those in passing vessels. Within the 
church are twelve family seats; the 
walls are painted white, are simple, and 
the only ornaments it possesses are 
Scripture texts, on illuminated cards, 
also sent by kindfriends. The house is 
about seventy feet long by twenty wide 
On the west end is our school room, 
separated from the church by a thin 
partition of wood. : 

Beyond the church house, and on an 
incline, are two other dwellings. One 
is occupied by Mrs. Warren, the widow 
of an American man, and their family 
of eight children. The next family be- 
low them number eleven,—the parents, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alphonse Christian, and 
their nine children. 

Now we will walk down hill toward 
my home. Before arriving there we must 
call in and see my uncle Robert, who is 
now fifty-one years old, and his wife, 
Lydia Buffett. Thev are childless. 
With them lives aunt Lydia’s mother, 
whom we call “Mamma.” She is the old- 
est person among this people, being now 
ninety years of age, and is the only one 
now living of the generation that suc- 
ceeded the mutineers of the Bounty. 

Now, then, a few steps more, and we 
are at my home. You.cannot failtoad- 
mire the view, especially when the gold- 
en sunlight tinges the feathery leaves of 
the cocoanut grove on your left, in the 
early morning. How often have I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How perfectly beautiful !”’ as 
[ gazed on the surrounding trees and 
plants ; and surrounding the view, like 
a picture frame, stretches the beautiful 
blue water of the vast Pacific. I wish 
you could have seen it as I saw it this 
morning. Now we will step inside. Un- 
der the eaves of the thatched roof hangs 
an empty cage; the dear little birdies 
all died last year, over whose death I 
shed many a bitter tear. Now for an 
introduction to our family. This dear, 
noble-looking man, with snowy beard 
and hoary hair, is father. Mother is 
this lively old (no, not old, only growing 
in years) lady, who is so very glad to see 
you, and make you welcome. Her hair 
is very black still, with a very thin 
sprinkling of silver in it. She is a hard- 
working woman, as her hands betoken. 
This pale-complexioned, quiet girl is my 
sister Mary Ann, two years younger 
than I; and the other young woman of 
my own age is Holman, my brother 
Ben’s wife. The little children, five in 
number, are theirsr These two young 
girls of about the same age are my sis- 
ter Sarah and mother’s adopted daugh- 
ter, Gussie, who is a tall girl, like her 
other sisters, Maud and Maria, men- 
tioned above. In the cottage below ours 
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live my brother Ned (who sang tenor 
that night on the Ocean King ) and his 
wife, Sarah, and little fair-haired boy 
Austin. My other brothers are Alfred, 
a young man, and two others — John, 
eleven years, and Arthur, eight. 

As you have seen our family, we will 
now visit the others. Our path lies 
through a valley, and as we go, you will 
see how richly the coffee trees grow; 
they are hanging with their burden of 
green berries, which will ripen ere long. 
The Big Tree, or Banian, overshadows 
part of this valley. Ascending the little 
hill, we come upon a small grove of no- 
ble old orange trees, embedded in which 
lies the cottage of my brother-in-law, 
Russell McCoy, and his wife, my sister 
Eliza. She has a large family of fine- 
looking children. Your namesake, Net- 
tie, whose christened name is Sarah 
Nelmes, was eleven years old three days 
ago. She has a pleasant, good-humored 
face, freckled, and is a roly-poly little 
woman. The color of her hair is some- 
thing like yours, if I remember aright. 
She is a dear child, and you would like 
her much. I never fail to kiss her for 
you. There are nine children in all. 

There are three other cottages below 
my sister's. Her husband has gone on 
a voyage with Captain Mills, to Liver- 
pool, and will, if all is well, go to San 
Francisco, and from thence home. But 
Iam digressing. In the first cottage, 
as above mentioned, live Elias and Elis, 
his wife, and their eight children. Next 
door live the oldest man on the island. 
Thursday October Christian, and his 
wife and three remaining children. T. 
O. C. is a grandson of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, of the Bounty, and is now about 
sixty-two years old. My own father 
ranks next inage. The last house on 
the hill is the home of Moses Young, 
our present magistrate, and his family. 
There are two other houses on the op- 
posite ridge, as we call the little hills. 

There is one more cottage, and I have 
done. It is that where lives Mrs. But- 
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ler and her three children,—the eldest, 
Berta, by her former husband, my broth- 
er Robert Young; and the other two, 
twins, charming little children, named 
Lily and Rose. Doubtless you have 
heard of her husband leaving this island, 
now nearly three years ago; and after 
all this while we have heard nothing of 
him till a week ago, when a sailor in a 
passing vessel told us that Butler is now 
in San Francisco, waiting an opportu- 
nity tocome here. His account seemed 
correct,—he says they two had been to- 
gether for some time in Tahiti, and only 
lately did they find a passage to San 
Francisco. 

I hope you will not find my lengthy 
description of this island prosy and un- 
interesting, but you must tell me if you 
find it tiresome or not. I have endeav- 
oured to give you a fair account of the 
manner in which we spend our time, and 
also of the people. As regards the fur- 
nishing of our homes, we do it in the 
best manner our limited means will al- 
low, but some of the cottages are bare, 
and totally devoid of any pretension to 
beauty. 

This island is full of hills and valleys ; 
the trees are not many in kind, but are 
so in quantity. Flowers are not many, 
and what we have were mostly sent to 
us. I received Miss Woolley’s gifts, 
and have already written her an ac- 
knowledgement, although at so late a 
day. But “ better late than never.” 

You need never be afraid of your let- 
ters possessing no interest for me. I am 
always glad, and ever will be, to hear 
from you. 

The papers we frequently receive from 
passing vessels, sometimes a little over 
a month old, give us a fair idea of what 
passes in the outside world. Our life is 
indeed one of quietness and peace, as 
compared with the noise and bustle of 
the world at large. It is indeed unruf- 
fiedand quiet. The arrival of a ship is 
usually a holiday time, that is, if stran- 
gers from the vessel land among us. 
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I forgot in the former part of this to 
tell you that the people here go barefoot, 
and so cases of taking cold never occur, 
and we are hardened to all sorts of 
weather. Any case of dangerous sick- 
ness is seldom known here. Contagious 
diseases do not prevail, so you see we 
have every reason for gratitude for mer- 
cies temporal. And the favours we re- 
ceive so lavishly call for our highest 
thanks. 

I wish I can tell you that our young 
people are fonder of their books and 
studies than they are. I sometimes 
think how thankful I would be to have 
the advantages you possess for the im- 
provement of the mind. But perhaps 
that is a selfish thought, and I should not 
indulge it. Do you know that I often 
think I should enjoy a trip around 
‘*to the main land,” but do not suppose 
father would ever consent to my doing 
so. I have several times mentioned the 
subject to him, always receiving for an- 
swer, “I think you are better where you 
are.”” I do not know, but perhaps he 
thinks if I should go, I would not be 
satisfied on my return. 

I will not extend this already lengthy 
epistle any further,as my paper is nearly 
full. Ireceived a short time ago a letter 
from Clara, sent all the way from New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

As I write, several of the girls around 
me are making wreaths of ‘“ bachelor’s 
buttons,” for ornamenting picture 
frames. I wish I could send you some. 

I have several times tried to persuade 
some of the other girls to write to you. 
Mary Ann always tells me you are too 
learned a lady for her simple pen to ad- 
dress, to which I invariably reply, 
“ Nonsense.” 

My love to yourself, and best wishes 
for your conjugal happiness when you 
enter the double state. 

Goodbye, dear Nettie, and with affec- 
tion to yourself and all yours, I remain 
as ever your sincere and loving friend, 
Roste Young. 
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In the bunch of dried ferns are two 
varieties like what we have here. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
August 4, 1882. 
Dear Nettie: 

I am only just now answering the last 
letter of yours that I received, written 
nearly a year ago, and I am afraid you 
will not think me very prompt in writing 
a reply, as the letter reached me on the 
12th of January. But do not for a mo- 
ment think that the neglect has been 
occasioned by foregetfulness on my part, 
for ever since [ had your letter there has 
been a sense of unperformed duty with 
me. 

Whenever a mail comes in I look for 
a letter from you, as you write so pleas- 
antly about all you do, and make your 
letters so charming as to make it a real 
pleasure to read. I have in imagination 
traveled with you through the ever va- 
rying and delightful scenery you so viv- 
idly describe, and have thought that the 
novelty of your mode of life, as com- 
pared with restricted city life, must 
have indeed possessed a charm for you. 
I have felt while reading your letter,— 
as I often do,—that I should just like, of 
all things, to travel a bit, with you fora 
companion to tell me all that I required 
to know concerning the various places 
and objects of interest that abound 
everywhere, for I do think ¢hatz to be the 
most interesting way of gaining knowl- 
edge and improving the mind ; for how- 
ever clear an idea one may form of per- 
sons, places, and things in general, it is 
scarcely to be expected that the idea 
would exactly correspond with the real- 
ity. 
Although my home is situated on 
such an isolated spot as this, and al- 
though the scenery never varies, still it 
has never, lost its charms for me. I 
should not have said “never,” for the 
waters of the grand Pacific are constant- 
ly changing its aspect, and that in itself 
js an unfailing source of pleasure. Then, 
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too, the old gray peak, known as Goat 
House, possesses for me an attraction 
that never grows old; indeed, to my 
eyes it is perfectly lovely when it is 
shrouded in a clear light blue mist, and 
when heavy fogs envelope the top ; it al- 
ways reminds me of a living volcano. 

Did your husband ever try to fish 
again after the day when the fish re- 
fused to bite? If so, I hope his after 
efforts were rewarded with better suc- 
cess. Your pity for the fish takes away 
any pleasure you may anticipate in going 
after them; for my part, I do not like 
_to see any creature in pain, but I do like 
to feel a fish pulling at my line, especi- 
ally if it is a large one, although I do 
feel sorry for them as I witness their 
struggles in the attempt to get free. 

In your letter you ask if our “climate 
is so marvellously healthy that our chil- 
dren escape all the ills of childhood ?” 
Perhaps your question can be best an- 
swered by my telling you that “measles, 
whooping cough, croup, scarlet fever,” 
and the long list of diseases incident to 
childhood, are names to us, of which we 
scarce know the meaning. Oncea year 
we usually have some sort of fever, or 
bad cold, which most of the people suf- 
fer from, more or less. This year we 
have had it worse than at any other 
time, but through God’s mercy it has 
never in any one case been fatal all 
these years. Our island being so high, 
and surrounded as it is with the purest 
air blowing from the ocean, render the 
climate peculiarly healthy. It is now 
twenty-three years since this island was 
re-inhabited by the first return of the 
two families from Norfolk Island, and 
in all those years, of children, there have 
been five deaths of little infants, and two 
other little boys, each eight years of age ; 
their deaths were occasioned, one by a 
fall, and the other had his back injured, 
Poor little lads! It is often a wonder 
to me that there should be such good 
health among so many children (for 
there are many), especially as cleanliness 
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is not a cardinal virtue with many of 
them. 

I have been quite interested in your 
way of arranging your time for work and 
study, and if you feel quite “prepared 
to crack the tenth commandment” with 
me in regard to our fruits, I am sure I 
am just as bad with regard to your well- 
arranged hours for mind improvement, 
and all the advantages you possess for 
gaining useful knowledge. You cannot 
think how I should rejoice if your plan 
for us could only be carried into effect, 
viz., having a trip around for a year or 
so, but am afraid that is one of the im- 
possible things ; it is certainly most im- 
probable. Yes, Nettie, I feel that truly 
a kind Father has us shielded in His 
hands from many of the trials, sorrows, 
and sufferings that many in the world 


endure. 
I am so sorry that I cannot carry out 


your wish to send you some insects, as 
there are really none here that could be 
sent. I believe that cockroaches, which 
I would not touch, are the largest we 
have; of the other insects, there is a 
numerous tribe of them, so small that 
one would scarcely think they are pos- 
sessed of life. Of these, the wood-lice 
are the largest, and you know how small 
they are. Occasionally a brilliant fly of 
some strange family would flit across 
you, and the kind vulgarly called “ dev- 
il’s darning needle is sometimes seen. 

My time is so constantly taken up 
with my many and various duties, and 
school work, that I do not have much 
leisure, and not half enough for read- 
ing. We often speak about you here, 
and we all enjoy your letters, as every- 
body hears it who can. Goodbye until 
the next. With kind love and good 
wishes to yourself and family, I am 


most sincerely yours, 
Roste Young. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
Dec. 31, ’83. 
Dear Nettie: 
Your letter of September last, with 
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another of earlier date, reached me on 
on the 14th inst.,“and you may guess 
how glad I was to get them. You will 
see that your good wishes and kind 
greetings came just right, and this being 
the last day of the old year, I will wish 
you a very happy new one. 

Iam writing this to send today, as 
fortunately a ship is here today, bound 
direct to San Francisco, thus affording 
us a capital chance of sending letters. 
What a pity it is that we do not have a 
more certain way of getting or sending 
letters. But we have much to be thank- 
ful for,— indeed everything; and I am 
glad that, if all goes on well, this letter 
will not be a year in getting to you. 

I need not tell you how interested I 
have been in reading your letters ; in- 
deed, a letter from “ Nettie’”’ is a treat 
to us all. How I would like to see you, 
and speak instead of writing. I have 
learned quite to love your little boy, for 
your sake, dear friend, and | know I 
would for his own. We were quite 
amused with his toys, viz., “ four nails, 
two old letters, and a box.” It was only 
yesterday that a darling little nephew 
of mine, just a year and two months old, 
made me laugh to see how cunning he 
can be with tools. Nothing delights him 
more than to be handling carpenters’ 
tools, and yesterday he found a saw, and 
taking up a mallet he began sawing 
away. He was led out to his mother, 
and when she was absent from the house 
for a few minutes, he worked away at 
his little chair, and when “mamma” 
came in she found that he had nearly 
sawed off his little footboard. Is your 
little Edmund so mischieveus? I am 
glad that is your baby’s name, as my 
eldest nephew's name is Edmund, too, 
and my sister's husband’s is Albert: You 
seem to be so happy in your home and 
family that it makes me long to run up 
and see you. It our bodies can travel as 
fast and easily as our thoughts could 
fly, how quickly would I get to you, on 
a visit. If ever I leave this island, it will 
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probaBly be in about a year from now. 
My sister Mary Ann, who is married to 
an Englishman, may leave here to goto 
England, and I think father and mother 
would let me go with them. The mother 
in England writes so often to beg her 
son to return, that I think he will no 
longer resist her pleadings. But oh, 
how we shall miss them, and most of all 
dear little Percy ! 

As regards reading matter, we have a 
great variety, and not religious books 
only, but I do not think we have any of 
Thackeray’s or Charlotte Bronte’s, but 
there are several of Dickens’s works 
here. There have been about three or 
four volumes of Scott’s works, the 
“ Waverley Novels,” but they were given 
away to somebody on a whale ship some 
time ago. 

In your letter you say that “in a few 
years the Isthmus canal will cut us off 
from the track of ships.’’ That is some- 
thing I often think of. But perhaps 
what to us may now seem such a hard- 
ship may, in some way or other, provea 
benefit. At any rate, it is best to look 
at the bright side of things, and make 
the best of whatever happens. 

As I have several letters I wish to 
write by this opportunity, I shall think 
of closing this. 

Now, dear Nettie, I wish you and 
your family every joy and happiness in 
and throughout the coming year, and 
with much love to yourself, believe me 
ever to remain your sincere 

- And affectionate friend, 
Roste Young. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
June 19th, 1885. 
My Dear Nettie: 

It will soon be a year since you re- 
ceived the last letter I sent you. The 
cause of its long delay in reaching you 
can be explained, I think, when I tell 
you that the ship on which it was sent 
ran in collision when going into port, 
and I suppose matters of far greater 
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moment had to be attended to before 
letters could be thought of. 

I need not tell you how very glad I 
was to get yours of last December. It 
came safe to hand last February, with 
some others. You can readily guess 
what interest we all take in reading and 
listening to letters from far distant 
friends, and, situated as we are, the ar- 
rival of our always uncertain mail is 
ever a source of general rejoicing, and I 
am sure we all know the truth of the 
wise man’s saying: “ As cold waters to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from.a 
far country.” 

Your letter of course received its due 
amount of attention, and I must say that 
you do manage to get a great deal of 
news in the compass of one letter. But 
I enjoy greatly your descriptions of your 
household duties, maternal cares,— ex- 
tending from the two precious little 
specimens of humanity to the tiny, 
downy chickens, cats, etc. How moth- 
erly you have grown! From the tone of 
your letters, I gather that you are not 
only charmed, but grow really enthusi- 
astic over the pleasures of country life. 

Clara wrote me a nice long letter, 
which came at the same time with yours, 
Dear girl, she will soon, if she has not 
already, tread the to her hitherto untrod- 
den path of a new life, and oh, how ear- 
nestly my heart prays for her happiness, 
and I am sure she will receive it. 

You mention about your recent elec- 
tions. So far, how does President Cleve- 
land proceed in his administration ? 
Satisfactorily, I hope. Perhaps you will 
smile to think that in this little se- 
cluded world of ours, this mere dot on 
the earth’s broad surface, we are taking 
considerable interest in the doings of 
the world outside. I am sure. we all were 
most sorry that the Republican party 
failed to win in the last electional con- 
test. I wonder if I ever told you that I 
first heard of James Garfield from a let- 
ter of yours to me? Since then I have 


read so much about him, and learnt so 
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to admire and love the truly noble man, 
that even yet, when I think of the cow- 
ardly act of the assassin, I feel that such 
a loss to the nation is one which will 
need years to heal over. 

Just now, the all-engrossing theme 
among our people, the young men prin- 
cipally, is war. All the papers that have 
reached us lately are scanned eagerly, 
read and re-read with unabated interest, 
to find out everything concerning the 
wars and rumors of wars with which the 
papers teem. 

It seems to me that England is never 
to be free from some trouble or other, 
and whoever prophesies her downfall, I 
hope the prophecy may never be ful- 
filled. When you next write, I hope to 
hear more of your interesting bits of 
opinion concerning Russia, England, 
the Panama canal, etc., etc. 


July 22.—Dear Nettie: I have let al- 
most a month slip by before taking up 
my half-finished letter again, but will 
hope to get it off my hands soon. I fear 
that you will find it lacking a great deal 
in interest. As regards the works of 
Scott and Dickens, I believe they have 
all been given away to various persons 
who have paid us a visit for a few hours. 
Scott’s were the-“‘ Waverley” novels, in 
three volumes, and Dickens’s were: 
‘Little Dorrit,” ‘David Copperfield,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and—really I 
forget the other. 

I wonder if you are as fond of reading 
any little article on Darwinism as I am. 
The theory of evolution seems to me 
such an absurd one, but if the different 
representations of Mr.%}Darwin’s face 
that I have seen are correct likénesses, 
one can scarcely find fault with him for 
coming to the conclusion that man is on- 
ly a perfectly developed animal, evolved 
from others far inferior to him in his 
present state. I remember that the first 
time I ever read and understood any- 
thing about the Darwin theory, I was 
astonished to think that any one, pos- 
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sessing even only a small degree of in- 
telligence, should not receive with im- 
plicit faith and trust the description 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis 
of the creation of the world and all things 
therein, as the one true account of man’s 
origin. 

Looking over a volume of the “ Leis- 
ure Hour” one day, I came across a 
parody which amused me so much that 
I thought I would send you a copy, ven- 
turing to think that you would enjoy it 
too. But you might have seen it long 
ago. 

How I wish it possible for me to ac 
company this. But as yet, I do not see 
any way by which my long cherished 
dream may be realized. However, I will 
still dream on, and at the same time 
strive to fulfill the duties of my station 
in life faithfully, as | am certain that 
that much is required of me. 

Now I will say goodbye for this time, 
and my sincere wishes for you and your 
husband and children’s health, prosper- 
ity, and happiness, and may favoring 
ggles speed my letter, and my love and 
affectionate regards to you. 

As ever, your loving friend, 
Roste Young. 


IIT. 


[Tue latest date in the above letters 
being 1885, it may be interesting to add 
one of 1890, printed in the course of that 
year in the Boston Transcript, by a 
Massachusetts clergyman, Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler. | 

PITCAIRN ISLAND, Jan I0, 1890. 

Ten days of the year 1890 have come 
before I have had sufficient time to write 
you as I would wish. My time has been 
so fully occupied for many a month be- 
fore Christmas, chiefly in working for 
others, and preparing for a gigantic 
Christmas tree, or rather two trees, for 
everybody contrived to have something 
on it for everybody else. ‘They were set 
up in the school-room, and we were one 
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o'clock in the night before putting the 
finishing touches, so as to be ready after 
the early morning service. Every one 
looked so fresh and cool [our cold Christ- 
mas is Pitcairn’s midsummer] in their 
white and light-colored dresses, for the 
young girls had been busy beforehand 
in their preparations, and the one sewing 
machine, lately brought from Tahiti, was 
going aimost incessantly night and day. 
The principal feature of the Christmas 
morning service was the singing of the 
Christmas jubilee, which we had learnt \ 
in-about five or six lessons, the week 
before. I wish you could have heard it 
as it was sung, each three classes taking 
up their parts, and where the other 
children’s voices, soft and clear, took up 
their question,— 
Does He love the little ones, 
Will He hear our call ? 
He might pass in silence by, 
We’re so very small. 
First, and again, — 
Yes, we ’Il join your chorus, 
Little though we be, 


And in songs to Jesus 
Waken melody. 


But the full chorus was grand, and the 
whole was successfully sung in our early 
morning service. But I suppose you 
have heard it sung, and more grandly, 
too, long before we knew of its existence. 
Nevertheless, we enjoyed it heartily. 

The collection taken up on Christmas 
morning was very small, amounting to 
only $15.25,not half the sum contributed 
a year ago. 

Service over, all adjourned to the 
school-room, where the first object that 
attracted the sight was the hideous head 
of a ram killed the day before; his big, 
twisted horns hélping to support a bas- 
ket, on which was embroidered a grin- 
ning face of a negro, underneath having 
the motto: “Merry Christmas, sah!” 
Overhead, printed in large letters, were 
the words, “ Sambo’s Greeting.”’ 

The ram's head, with its staring eyes, 
being disposed of, Harry Christian [many 
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of the islanders have the surname Chris- 
tian, this often preceded by the day of 
the week on which they were born, e. g., 
George Thursday Christian] was the 
amused possessor, we proceeded to strip 
the trees of their burden. These were 
only the lighter articles. It would amuse 
you to see the gifts brought,— huge 
bunches of bananas, baskets of cocoa- 
nuts, bottles of sugar-cane syrup, brooms 
(these were contributed by the children 
mostly), many bundles of dried bananas, 
wash-tubs, baking-pans, men’s and wo- 
men’s hats,— my thimble was nearly 
worn out sewing the last named articles 
for my nieces to give away to their 
friends,—baskets, some of which were 
very prettily embroidered, bits of coral, 
wreaths, and numberless parcels done up 
in paper, containing articles of clothing 
from those who are better off in that 
respect to those more needy. 

It required six of us to strip the trees, 
and four of the young men were busy 
walking up and down the aisle distrib- 
uting the gifts to their several owners. 
Altogether, we had a most enjoyable 
time, and at the close all rose to con- 
clude the delightful season by singing 
the doxology with its hallelujah chorus. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you of my contri- 
bution to the Christmas tree. It wasa 
string of rag dolls, nine in number, 
which made the little hearts of the chil- 
dren who received them very happy in- 
deed, with one exception. The ninth 
was made for my little nephew, Theo, 
who was very fond of playing with his 
sister Ida’s dolly, calling it “Oh, dat 
baby.” For fun, I made his of black 
cloth, and stitched in the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, of white thread. It was rather 
hideous, but it made much laughter for 
all except Theo, who dived into_his 
mother’s arms, screaming with fright. 
But the laugh all round soon reassured 
him, and in a very short time he was en- 
joying his ‘‘nidder baby.” 

On New Year’s, praise service was 
held in the open air. Nearly all ourcom- 


munity met in the road leading to Maud 
Young’s house, where, with the rising 
sun in view, we sang first “ Awake, my 
Soul, and with the Sun,” followed by 
the Christmas Jubilee, then the Doxol- 
ogy, concluding with the first, sung to a 
different tune from the opening one. 
The sight was a very pleasing one,—the 
men, dressed all in black, and looking 
splendidly, standing in a long row, while 
we of the other sex stood just in front 
of them, and all around us lay the culti- 
vated fields, smiling in their dress of 
pure green, each leaf being pearl-tipped 
with drops of dew. 

It was so thoroughly delightful to be- 
gin the morning of the new year that 
way! One cannot help thinking that 
the Heavenly Father looked down and 
smiled approval. 

Do you know that on the 23d of this 
month we will meet, if God spares us, to 
praise His goodness for the guiding 


hand that has led and upheld us as a: 


people for a hundred years? Our cen- 
tennial will be an occasion of humble 
gratitude to God that He has lifted us 
from the depths of crime, which was the 
origin of our being. Oh, what have we 
not to thank God for! We might have 
been idolaters, degraded to the lowest 
depths to which human beings can sink, 
—but what has been our history but one 
long record of goodness and favors 
shown! Blest above all peoples in the 
number and faithfulness of earthly 
friends, and enjoying, oh, in how large a 
degree, the bounteous mercy of God’s 
love and kindness, we owe him a debt 
of gratitude which only eternity alone 
is sufficient to render. Much has been 
given us;-of us much shall be required. 
What shall our answer be in that day 
when God shall demand it? 

Two days ago I wrote some verses, 
which will be sung in our meeting on 
the twenty-third. There are eight stan- 
zas, too long, but the two or three hours 
that took me to compose them did not 
leave me time to put all I wish to sayin 
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fewer words. I am not satisfied witn Weown the depths of sin and shame, 


them, but shall leave them just as they 


are. 
A SONG FOR THE YEAR 1890. 
Our Father, God, we come to raise 
Our songs to Thee in grateful praise ; 
We come to seek Thy guiding hand, 
By which, supported, still we stand. 


To this fair land our fathers sought 
To flee the doom their sins had brought ; , 
In vain—nor peace nor rest was found, 


For strife possessed the unhallowed ground. 


Darkness around their path was spread, 
Their crimes deserved a vengeance dread,— 
When, lo! a beam of hope was given, 

To guard their erring feet to heaven. 


Thy Holy Word, a beacon light, 

Had pierced the shade of sin’s dark night, 
And poured a flood of radiance where 
Had reigned the gloom of dull despair. 


Of guilt and crime from whence we came; 
Thy hand upheld us from despair, 
Else we had sunk in darkness there. 


We, their descendants, here, today, 
Meet in Thy house to praise, and pray, 
And ask Thy blessing to attend 
And guide us to life’s journey’s end. 


Oh, that our lives henceforth may be 

More consecrated, Lord, to Thee, — 
Thy boundless favors to us shown, 
With gratitude we humbly own. 


Thou knowest the depths from whence we sprung— 


Inspire each heart, unloose each tongue ! 


That all our power may join to bless 
The Lord—our Strength and Righteousness 


Very few ships come this way now, 
and our mails are more uncertain than 
ever. We should not complain. 

Rosalind A. Young. 


AN EPITAPH. 


BREATHE not nist bonum o'er my dust; 
A manly soul would ever take to task 
The charity that stifles truth, and ask 

That what thou sayest be severely just. 


If all my virtue be a hollow crust, 
My heart a devil’s shrine, my face a mask 
Of Christian love, that living I may bask 
In men’s approval, then dispel their trust. 


Nor do I crave for studied praise of wit 
And wisdom that I never have possessed : 
should go hence content if on the bit 
Of stone that tells my dates of birth and rest, 
In truth and soberness there might be writ, 
He was loved best by those who knew him best. 


Wtlbur Larremore. 
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VERISIMILITUDE. 


I. 


In certain valleys of the Andes the 
sun seems very tardy in getting about 
his daily business. And so it was that 
the river and narrow strip of land be- 
tween the steep mountain sides lay in a 
cold shadow, about seven o'clock of a 
still morning in the Peruvian Sierra, 
some fourteen years ago. 

Cholttas,‘ clearing away the remnants 
of their husbands’ early breakfasts,— 
those husbands already busy toiling on 
the airy line of the fast-growing railway 
above,—clung closely to the poor, prim- 
itive out-of-doors fires that had served to 
aid their as primitive cooking. Tiny 
transparent icicles hung from the jagged 
edges of rocks, whose broad sides were 
washed by the mountain torrent, in its 
swift downward course. The hardy flow- 
ers that bloom and thrive at those alti- 
tudes seemed to droop and close their 
delicate petals, waiting in patience till 
their great life-giver should again shine 
upon them. Dogs that had ceased not 
to make the whole valley resound with 
their sharp barks and penetrating howls 
during the long night, now dumbly 
sought sheltered nooks and the open 
doors of village huts, waiting as well for 
the warm friend of all animate and in- 
animate nature. 

About the only creatures that seemed 
indifferent to the cold half-brightness of 
the early morning, were a group of state- 
ly llamas standing near the roadside, 
each one pressing close up to his com- 
panion in front, and all at intervals crop- 
ping the short herbage, while their lead- 
er constantly rung the mellow bells that 
adorned his gay red head-dress, as he 
moved impatiently, in the expectation 

1The Cholo, Chola, dim. Cholita, is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 


of his forthcoming burden and slow 
march down the guebrada.* As for the 
mules standing saddled before the bal- 
cony of a long adobe house but a stone's 
throw from the water’s edge, it seemed 
as though all the snap of the icicle itself 
had entered into their never-too-wild 
dispositions. For the way they laid back 
their long, smooth ears, and switched 
their bush-broom tails, executing sudden 
flank movements on their nearest neigh- 
bors, boded ill to the tranquility of the 
riders, who were even then lingering 
over their light “first breakfast ” in the 
dusty eating room within. 

Among the score or more of civil en- 
gineers gathered there from half as many 
countries, all united in the common pur- 
pose of stretching the great iron band 
across the Andes, were three female 
figures, looking in their modern, ladylike 
attires a trifle out of place in their pres- 
ent surroundings. Wifely devotion—it 
may be not quite unmixed with an un- 
acknowledged desire to see this strange 
land to which their lords had expatriated 
themselves—had brought them to the 
point of defying alike seasickness and 
homesickness, and now the monotony 
of an existence in this secluded spot. 

It was an experiment, of course ; and 
many of the bachelors long banished 
from female society prophesied no small 
amount of mischief and misery as its 
result. One went so far as openly to 
assert his intention of being “moved 
on,” if it were possible, while he depict- 
ed with much feeling the gloom that the 
restraining influence of /adzes would cast 
over the small community. 

But after he had witnessed, one bright 
day, the labored descent of three long- 
skirted women from their weary and 
uncertain seats on the backs of the 


2 The valley between the mountain ranges. 
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steady mountain steeds that had brought 
them from the last station of the rail- 
way, he felt an unfamiliar sensation of 
pity enter his d/asé nature, and forth- 
with he ceased all objurgations, and was 
soon even heard to admit that it wasnt 
really half as bad as he had expected, 
though an unheard of thing, to be sure, 
you know. 

And this same changeable being was 
cousin to the husband of one of the un- 
welcome trio,—and as the old ladies 
used to say in his boyhood, “as like him 
as two peas.” But the old ladies mani- 


fested in this a rather superficial judg-. 


ment of the traits of the two Johns. 
Being children of twin brothers, they 
had been made to bear the same baptis- 
mal name, more firmly to cement the 
bond of union between them. There 
was, indeed, to a casual observer a great 
resemblance between the two men, both 
being unusually favored in the matter 
of good looks. Buta close look would 
soon reveal as great differences in their 
appearance as had thus far been shown 
in their characters. The married John, 


though a little the younger, had always 


worked, worked, worked,—through his 
student days, and afterwards in his pro- 
fessional life, seeming not to care much 
for anything beyond business, and the 
homely comforts that had come to him 
through his early matrimonial venture. 
Bachelor John, on the contrary, had sel- 
dom worked, and consequently was far 
below his cousin on the rounds of the 
professional ladder they were both 
climbing. He often laughed at his plod- 
ding namesake, telling him that life was 
far too short to be given up so; that he 
would be an old fellow before his time, 
if he continued in that way. -No danger 
of Azs overstraining himself in any such 
fashion,—not he! He would rather be 
an assistant engineer all his days, and 
get some little pleasure out of existence 
as it passed. 

So they could now agree, those two 
so closely united by blood, and each had 


long ago gone his own way, letting the 

other for the most part severely alone. 
But to return to the company of which 

the two Johns formed a part (the older 


being familiarly called, both by way of ~ 


distinction and on account of a consider- 
able inferiority in height, as compared 
with the younger, John Littlejohn),— 
the strong coffee being duly swallowed, 
and the triangles of buttered toast con- 
sumed, as well as the dainty wz/s a la 
cogue, which “did set forth” the early 
morning meal, there was a sudden clink- 
ing of spurs and jostling of chairs, as 
the men hastily rose to seek their sev- 
eral lines of work. After various gentle 
urgings, and a few ungentle ones, the 
mules, some of which seemed firmly per- 
suaded that their way lay quite in the 
opposite direction from that of their rid- 
ers, started on, and soon both men and 
beasts were lost to view beyond one of 
the numerous sharp turns in the bridle- 
path down the valley. 

As the sunshine broadened, the wo- 
men left their post of observation on the 
narrow balcony above, whence they al 
ways waved an adieu to their departing 
lords, and each smothered a sigh at 
thought of the long, uneventful day be- 
fore them. 

For a time they busied themselves 
about the few household cares their pe- 
culiar life demanded, and then sought 
the cosy sitting-room, which the tender 
forethought of their husbands had, with 
a fair measure of difficulty, prepared for 
them. Here, in one corner, near a tiny 
open stove, glowing with English coal, 
brought up hither, after its long sea 
trip, on mules’ backs, was a genuine 
American rocking chair, which, dissect- 
ed, had made its mountain climb in the 
same manner. A Viennese cousin, quite 
different in style, and equally comfort- 
able and inviting to a weary back, stood 
close by; and further on, an ingenious- 
ly contrived leather-covered folding 
lounge, from a workshop in far-away 
France. Bookshelves of a rude con- 
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struction, suggestive of the native car- 
penter, lined the opposite wall of the 
low room. Other articles as oddly 
neighbored were scattered over a bright 
English carpet. 

Here were, naturally, some feminine 
adornments, a few pictures — mostly, it 
must be confessed, rather bad —and as 
many “banners” and the like, brought 
hither by these women from their old 
homes, when the fever for chzffons had 
not, however, reached its later, dreadful 
height. Altogether, as one stepped 
across the threshold, the room afforded 
a little surprise, so different was it from 
any in the house,— or, indeed, from any 
in the guebrada. 

And here between those four low 
walls the greater part of each day — so 
marvelously like the one preceding and 
that coming after — was passed by Mary 
Elder, Caroline Colvin, and Hetty 
Hemphill. 

“ Heigh ho,” sighed Caroline, over 
whose married life less than a dozen 
months had passed; it had been quite 
defrauded of the usual honeymoon, in 
whose contemplation all after moons 
grow dull. For how could there be any 
honeymoon for a girl whose lover had 
rushed from her at the very altar, to 
seek his duty at the other end of the 
world? And now, in that husband’s 
temporary absence, she openly sighed 
and chafed at her restricted life. Her 
ennui was indeed great, now that all the 
charm of novelty in her surroundings 
had sometime passed; now that her 
pretty wardrobe had been duly exhibited 
to the motley household ; now that she 
had no more worlds of toilet to conquer. 
Beyond having a pretty, well-attired 
person, and, perhaps, a gift of saying 
sharp, audacious things, Caroline, as 
Americans are wont to observe of offen- 
sive nobodies, to the great derision of 
English critics, “amounted to very lit- 
tle.’’ The burden of her days was mostly 
supported by the expectation of the 
gayer evening to follow, when most of 


the household gathered around the so- 
cial lamp, to pass the time in pleasant 
games and lively conversation. 

Of the other two women, one sat near 
the fire, with her small daughter at her 
side, stringing bright beads, later to 
adorn the fair neck of a favorite doll ; 
and not far from her, the last of the 
group, engaged in the essentially femin- 
ine occupation of crocheting. 

All of Hetty Hemphill’s waking mo- 
ments seemed to be passed either in 
crocheting or in flirting in a harmless 
sort of way. She would keep that slen- 
der needle moving in her small hands 
under the most adverse circumstances. 
And Caroline had more than once ob- 
served, in her absence, that she firmly 
believed, were Mrs. Hemphill suffering 
agonies of hunger and thirst in crossing 
the Great Desert, she would calmly 
crochet on till relief came. Not even 
glimpses of sundry unoccupied button 
holes in Ben’s clothing would move her 
to change her employment ; that is, not 
until Ben himself rose in wrath, and de- 
manded instant reparation. 

Her own toilet, womanly coquetry 
prompted her, however, to keepin order ; 
and she really made no unattractive pic- 
ture, as she sat by the low casement 
that morning, crocheting. And this del- 
icate mode of passing away the time by 
no means prevented her other one, of 
which I have spoken; for during the 
social evening, as her fingers moved, her 
spirits grew higher and higher, while 
she furtively watched the scowl grow- 
ing deeper and deeper on poor Ben's 
face, pinched, as he evidently was, in the 
claws of a small, stinging jealousy. 

After the visible barriers of doors and 
locks had shut her and her sulky hus- 
band from the rest of the household, an 
invisible veil would rise between them, 
which would at last be torn aside only 
by coaxings and caressings from Hetty’s 
part, joined with ridicule of irate Ben as 
a goose.” 

“What — shall I—do—all day?’ 
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drawled Caroline, and then, with the 
words hardly well out of her mouth, and 
with an entire change of manner, “O! 
I know! It is nearly steamer time. | 
will spend the day in writing home.” 

She seemed, however, in no great 
haste to Start, but sat on, tapping her 
plump fingers on the arm of her chair, 
as she listened toa listless conversation 
going on between the others. 

And what talk could be else than list- 
less, whose only topics were the hum- 
drum events of an everyday life, shut 
away from all outside society? ‘Topics 
which indeed received a temporary 
change and brightening, with the daily 
home-coming of the male members of 
the household. 

An interruption came presently, in the 
shape of a low knock at the outer door. 

“ Adelante!” called out Mrs. Elder, 
thinking it one of the house-servants, 
who never entered here without permis- 
sion. 

Thereupon a young cholzta stepped 
hesitatingly forward. 

A rapid glance passed from Hetty’s 
eyes to those of Caroline, but was inter- 
cepted on its way by Mary, who was 
about to say something reassuring to the 
timid visitor, come, doubtless, to inquire 
afteremployment fromthe grizgas. This 
woman, however, as soon as her roving 
gaze had settled upon Mary, at once 
found voice, and raising her arm from 
under her bright sevape, pointed towards 
her. 

“ Yonder is the sefvora I seek!” 

‘And what can I do for thee, my good 
woman?” pleasantly inquired Mary, in 
her slow but fair Spanish. - 

For answer, the cho/zfta shot a mean- 
ing glance in the direction of the others, 
which Mary correctly interpreted. .Mo- 
tioning her visitor to follow, she quietly 
opened the door of her bed-chamber, 
and passed in. 

It was a dainty place, even though ten 
thousand feet above the coast, and ina 
narrow, remote valley. An inviting 
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place, in spite of its low ceiling and 
heavy-jambed, dwarf doors. The one 
deep, broad window with its swinging 
sashes lighted a brightly carpeted re- 
treat, with curtained brass bedstead, a 
gayly painted chest of drawers adorned 
with the knick-knacks of the toilet most 
delicately reared women love, no matter 
how simple their surroundings, and a 
large baize-covered writing table, be- 
strewed with the orderly litter that more 
betokened a woman’s presence than all 
the rest of the room. 

In a far corner, also, stood a wee white 
bed, little Helen’s nightly place of rest. 
Tothis latter the strange guest’s glance 
soon turned, after taking in the other, 
and to her untutored eyes, luxurious, 
furnishings of the sleeping apartment. 

“You have a child?” she suddeniy 
asked. 

Mary bowed in assent. 

“T knew it not.” 

Wondering what possible interest the 
fact of her daughter’s existence could 
have for the cholzta, Mary civilly waited 
for her to begin to state her business. 

“Ts that your child yonder, sefora 
persisted the woman, pointing in the 
direction of the room they had quitted, 
“The child of Don Juan?” she added, 
in a still lower tone. 

Mary again assented, wondering still 
more at the other’s speech and manner. 

While she waited to hear the woman’s 
business, Hetty Hemphill, who for once 
had forgotten her crocheting, had started 
from her chair, and hastened to knock at 
the closed door through which Caroline 
had just passed, to write her letters. She 
hardly waited for the “Come in,” before 
she rushed into the room, almost a fac- 
simile of the one we have just left, and 
cried, “ What do you think of Incarna- 
cion’s coming to see her?” jerking her 
elbow with an ill-bred motion in the di- 
rection of the Elder family’s bed-room. 

‘What do you suppose she wants with 
her?” she continued. “ Do you suppose 
she is going to her 
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don’t know, Iam sure!” answered 
Caroline shortly, and in a tone as if she 
might say, “or care either.” She had 
been interrupted in the effort to com- 
mune with her mother in the only way 
now possible to her, and might be ex- 
cused for feeling some annoyance,— 
which, however, she took small enough 
pains to conceal. 

She absently scratched with her wait- 
ing pen on the margin of her blotter, and 
then traced thereon, in small characters, 
while Hetty’s tongue ran on, “ One’s 
house is one’s castle,’’— and as quickly 
erased it, before it could meet the oth- 
er’s roving eye. 

“There is, at any rate, one thing pret- 
ty certain ; and that is, that it is none of 
our business,’ she finally remarked with 
a decided air. “It is too bad that Mrs. 
Ilder should be bothered so, by such a 
worthless baggage, who without a doubt 
has come to beg, but I don’t see how, 
under the circumstances, we can help it, 
in one way or the other.”’ 

Thus rebuffed, the unwelcome guest 
left the room with some offense, shut- 
ting the door sharply behind her. But 
even in those few minutes the pleasant 
room beyond was darkened to its quiet 
occupant by a just-repeated tale of weak- 
ness and sin. 

The dark, handsome tace of the cho/zza, 
full of passion and pleading, but bearing 
no trace of remorse or humiliation, was 
bending over the fair, and how much 
more beautiful one, now white to its very 
lips. 

“ Ah, but my sevora, you cannot know 
what it is to be neglected, to be forsaken, 
to have the hunger, to have the cold, and 
to see your little one once cry for bread ! 
For a long time all went well, and after 
the child came I was made more happy 
and comfortable than I had ever thought 
to be in this hard world; but alas! now, 
since —” 

An expressive silence, which Mary 
broke by bitterly ending the unfinished 
sentence, “Since / came, perhaps.”’ 
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The other nodded bluntly, and con- 
tinued vehemently :— 

“Since some months, Don Juan has 
given me nothing. And my parents tell 
me that as I did prefer a gringo to a 
husband of my own people, he alone 
must care for me and my child. They 
cannot do it, pobres, as they are, and I 
also full well know it. My God! why 
did he ever seek me out, and make me 
mad with love for him, to become the 
jest and jeer of my own people? But 
now, my sef#ora,’—her manner chan- 
ging at once toa whining, wheedling one, 
—“now that I see that you were the 
first, the verdadera esposa,- he never 
told me, never! the base perjurer! that 
he had a sezora of his own country,—a 
senora beautiful as the gracious Madon- 
na ; never, never!—and I who only since 
a few days knew aught about you, did 
not dream of the little daughter. Be- 
lieve me, I did not, or Incarnacion 
would have suffered long, long, before 
she could have troubled the pretty sevora 
s0,—the sezora whom Don Juan loves!” 
—with a purring murmur on the soft 
Spanish word which we call “love,’— 
then wildly again, “And me, Incarna- 
cion, the fodre, he loves no more, no 
more !”’ 

She had gradually wrought herself 
into a perfect frenzy as she went on. 

Then ‘fth another of her sudden tran- 
sitions of manner, she said almost quiet- 
ly: “But now that I am come,— now 
that I have humbled myself before you, 
will you not assist me? Ah!” sharply, 
“T leave my child, but now, hungry and 
crying. I have naught to give him, and 
have the hunger myself, as well. I say 
I cannot longer hear him cry! And I 
come to the good sefora for help. And 
as I come, I pray to the Holy Virgin to 
soften the sefora’s heart, to heed the 
poor cholita’s prayer. Will she not do 
it? See! she does!—she does! Ave 
Maria purtsima !” 

Her velvet eyes glowed with a curious 
mixture of pious gratification and cupid- 
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ity, as she saw Mary silently draw a 
purse from her pocket. 

“There, my poor girl! take that,” 
placing a piece of money in I[ncarna- 
cion’s brown hand; ‘and when thou 
hast further need of help,—let me know. 
I can bear that, but, oh! I cannot have 
thee come here again,— here, where — ” 
She fell a-sobbing here, and Incarnacion 
was at once overcome by the sight of 
the unlooked-for emotion, and fell down 
on her knees, and began chafing the cold 
hands of the sufferer. 

“God knows Incarnacion would not 
hurt the sezora ! Ay de mt, senora! do 
you love the Norte Americano so much ? 
—love him who has so basely deceived 
two trusting women!” 

Strong shudders passed over poor Ma- 
ry, as she heard herself placed in the 
same shameful category as that poor 
creature, and she said passionately :— 

“Thou dost not know, thou canst not 
know, what it is to have a woman’s — 
a wife’s—honor thus assailed! But, 
pshaw! why do I thus talk to one who 
cannot for a moment fathom the depths 
of my misery ? O, woman, if thou hast 
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mercy,—thou sayst thou dost not wish 
to hurt me!/—only leave me now! I 
cannot stand more!”’ 

As the excited visitor rose to obey, 
she quickly motioned her away from the 
door by which she entered, and silently 
let her out by one that gave directly 
upon the balcony, which ended in a long 
flight of stairs down to the village street. 

From her own window she watched 
her departing guest on her homeward 
way, till she saw her enter the doorway 
of a thatched cottage almost within ear- 
shot of the engineers’ house. 

Here she now remembered having 
often seen a handsome, ruddy child play- 
ing on the rude doorstep,— never dream 
ing! Nomatter! She wiped away the 
fast flowing tears of humiliation and 
angry grief, and wondered, as who does 
not under the immediate pressure of an 
agonizing sorrow, how she was ever to 
bear it. 

Then of a sudden the thought of her 
own fair, sweet child mingled with the 
bitter flood sweeping over her, and for 
the first time in her life she fell to the 
floor in a complete swoon. 

Sybtl Russell Bogue. 
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A PIONEER’S 


[Written to De Witt C. Clarke, then 
Editor of the Burlington Vermont /7ee 
Press, afterwards Secretary of the Unit- 
ed States Senate. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
June 14, ‘49. 
Friend Clarke: 

Here I am at last in the far-famed and 
far-felt town of San Francisco, seated on 
a camp chair under a tent, surrounded 
by about one hundred and fifty others, 


with one foot in a pail of water and my 
paper spread on a trunk, endeavoring to 


while away the hours of convalescence 
from the effects of the steerage of a 
crowded vessel, by communicating to 
my friends at home some account of af- 
fairs,—social, political, commercial, and 
religious,— presented just now by this 
remarkable place. 

I left New York on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary last, as a member of the “ United 
Pacific Gold Company,” under the es- 
cort of Captain Innes, late of the New 
York Volunteers. This company was 
intended to have comprised one hundred 
members, but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the three speculators who got 
it up, but fifty could be obtained,— each 
of whom paid Captain Innes $15 for his 
future services in crossing Mexico. We 
chartered the brig Isabella Reed, Cap- 
tain Rogers, and embarked after a de- 
tention of two weeks from the first day 
advertised for sailing. 

We were for the most part entire 
strangers to each other and to our cap- 
tain, who proved only a burdensome and 
useless member of the company, and 
hence we soon found that the union 
likely to attend our movements was to 
exist in our title. Ten different nations 
were represented on board, and every 
variety of character and profession was 
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of course included. We managed, how- 
ever, to associate ourselves in clubs of 
ten or fifteen each, all of which adopted 
“constitutions ’’ (how common they are 
nowadays !) which lasted about as long 
as such things generally do,—to wit: 
till they inconvenience the members. 
These clubs also promised each other to 
march together, and defend each other 
on all occasions,— all of us agreeing to 
be controlled by Captain Innes. 

On landing at Vera Cruz, which we did 
on the 22nd of March, after a very pleas- 
ant trip, one of the clubs exploded with 
great violence, though without injury, 
save in reputation, to any of its mem- 
bers. The others, strengthened by the 
accessions of its members, purchased 
wagons and mules for the baggage, of 
which we had altogether too much, and 
took up our march on foot for the city 
of the Montezumas. 

We had been much alarmed by the ac- 
count of Mexican robbers, and had on 
that account armed ourselves to the 
teeth ; but though we heard of outrages 
committed by the “greasers,”’ and es- 
pecially by the American deserters 
along the entire route and in our imme- 
diate neighborhood, we lost nothing by 
their means, nor ever had occasion to 
fire a shot in self-defense. 

The road between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico passes through the most delight- 
ful scenery. The mountain ridges are 
all ranged north and south, so that on 
our east and west road over them the 
scene is constantly changing. A Ver- 
monter thinks Camel’s Hump and Mans- 
field to be enormous mountains, but 
what would be his emotions to see them 
rise to four times their present height, 
and covered in midsummer half way 
down with snow and ice? Yet this is 
the description of Popocatapetl,Orizaba 
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and the White Lady. The road (oncea 
magnificent work, but now much ruined) 
passes over several mountains, from 
which the views are sublime; but the 
eye of the American misses, among the 
volcanic rocks and parched valleys of 
the scene, the grassy covering and the 
forest shades of his native land. 

In many places the prickly pear (toad 
cactus, here used for fences) is the only 
plant found; in others, the chaparral 
covers immense districts. Large trees 
are few and far between, and plains fre- 
quently occur (though not on this part 
of the road) where not a bush, nor blade 
of grass, nor a drop of water can be 
found on the iron-bound surface for a 
hundred miles in extent. Agriculture 
is unknown between Vera Cruz and Ja- 
lapa, a distance of seventy miles, the 
whole of which belongs to the now un- 
popular Santa Anna, by a grant from 
government in former days. He prob- 
ably does not derive one cent of revenue 
from it, nor does any else. 

Our party traversed this region in 
safety, and arrived, after sixteen days’ 
march, at Mexico, 280 miles from Vera 
Cruz. Here we sold our wagons at a 
great loss, having found it better to gzve 
away our baggage than undertake its 
further transport over aroad so bad that 
the men had to work as hard as the 
mules in order to get up the hills and 
out of the holes which constituted it. 

We remained there a week to dispose 
of our teams and useless effects, some of 
which we sent round by the way of Ac- 
apulco, and to purchase horses for the 
remainder of the journey. Seven men 
of Section C (mine was Section A) took 
sick with a fever and ague here, which, 
as well as our captain’s attempt to run 
away with money that had been entrust- 
ed to him by two unfortunate members 
of the company, occasioned some delay. 
This gave us an opportunity to examine 
this celebrated city, in whose appear- 
ance we were much disappointed. It is, 
indeed, a great and populous place, but 
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still there is something barbarous in its 
magnificence,— something that argues 
decay rather than progress in its insti- 
tutions and public buildings,—and a 
lack of the commonest cleanliness on 
the part of the people, which renders it 
an unpleasant residence to an Ameri- 
can. 

I was pleased to meet here (who is not 
pleaséd to meet a countryman in a dis- 
tant land ?) with the brother of Solomon 
W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vt., who 
keeps a hotel, and was very particular in 
his attentions-to us, and in his inquiries 
about “home.” I heard alsoa good re- 
port from him of our Burlington com- 
pany, who passed through about two 
weeks ahead of our party, and had put 
up with him. 

At Mexico our organization died a 
natural death, and we proceeded on 
horseback in parties of five or ten, as in- 
clination or accident directed. 

We reached Guadalajara, a distance 
from Mexico of 475 miles, in about four- 
teen days. Some of our beasts gave out 
on the road. Some of us, including my- 
self, spent some days on a sick-bed, and 
all were very much fatigued with the 
journey and want of accommodations at 
the hotels, or mzesons. 

Perhaps a description of a meson 
would be interesting to your townsmen, 
Messrs. Odell, Hart, etc. They are all 
very similar in construction, built most- 
ly of adobe, or unburnt brick, around a 
square courtyard, and one story high. 
The entrance is in the middle of one 
side, and on the two sides of /¢hat are 
the host’s room and the /fovda, or eating 
house, which last is often a separate con- 
cern. The side opposite the entrance is 
the stable,— or a door through it leads 
to stables in the rear. The other sides 
contain rooms without windows or ven- 
tilation, save by the door, floored with 
stone, clay, or rough-hewn planks, and 
without beds or other furniture, except 
dust, fleas, and lice, with which they are 
generally well stocked. Every traveler 
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here carries his own blanket, which 
serves to cover him as he lies on the 
bare floor, and his saddle bags make his 
only pillow. Should he not have brought 
also his own provisions and cooking 
utensils with him, he must needs apply 
at the fonda, which is frequently en- 
tirely without provisions of any kind, 
and where he must wait till the filthy 
cook, with breasts exposed and hanging 
down to her waist, goes and buys what 
is ordered, and cooks it before him ; 
while the dogs, hogs, and babies, are run- 
ning about and smelling the dishes, 
placed on the floor before being served 
up. As to their quality I cannot say 
much. Good beans and tortillas (a cake 
made of corn stripped of the husk by 
steeping in lime water, and ground up 
by hand, and baked without any season- 
ing, on a dry griddle) can always be had. 
Tolerable beef, pork, and mutton, may 
sometimes be procured. The coffee in 
the best city houses is excellent, in the 
country fondas, abominable. Mexican 
chocolate is a/ways good ; the bread is 
always sour; the salt as large as peas ; 
the cheese like Dutch skim cheese, and 
the butter, /ard. 

On such fare and on such beds as 
these did we refresh ourselves from the 
City of Mexico to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, passing through a desolate and 
fruitless country, not indeed without 
husbandry, but yielding very little tothe 
barbarous cultivation of its Indian inhab- 
itants. Of Mexican agriculture I may 
hereafter write you some account, as 
Yankee farmers — much as ¢hey might 
sometimes improve — would be some- 
what amused at the description. 

From Guadalajara, a fine city, where 
we at last unshipped our scoundrel cap- 
tain, we scattered along towards San 
Blas and Mazatlan, where we expected 
to await the stragglers, and re-embark 
for San Francisco. 

I arrived at San Blas $0 late that the 
vessel had left her berth when I reached 
the shore, but as the wind was light I 
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boarded her in a canoe before she had 
cleared the mouth of the harbor. In five 
days we reached Mazatlan, where we met 
many others of our countrymen who had 
preceded us on the same route, or come 
by that of Brazos and Durango. 

As many as one hundred and fifty 
were on shore at the same time on the 
day of our arrival, mostly unarmed, — 
when a fray occurred, which resulted in 
some damage to our party. An Amer- 
ican armmed with a sword was boasting of 
his prowess in a grocery among many 
Mexicans, whom he defied to procure 
three men in the city who could fight 
him. One of them—a negro — accept- 
ed the challenge singly, and as they 
went out to fight a crowd soon gathered 
around them. A stone from the mob 
broke the American’s sword-hand before 
he could draw his weapon; his antago- 
nist rushed upon him and wounded him 
terribly. A shot from an American 
killed him in turn, whenthe row became 
general. Two Mexicansand three Amer- 
icans were quickly wounded, the military 
were called out, and the Americans re- 
quired to go on board the vessels. 

This they did, and having changed our 
vessel for one offering better accommo- 
dations, we left the same evening with- 
out waiting for our comrades. Nothing 
remarkable occurred on this voyage, in 
the way of storms or bad weather. The 
vessel, “ Johanne and Oluffa”’ from Den- 
mark, was a good sailer, and well man- 
aged ; but the provisions being nothing 
but mouldy rice, wormy bread, orange 
leaf tea, jerked beef (which is about as 
palatable as boiled rawhide), and beans, 
the passengers took matters into their 
own hands. They invited the captain 
on deck one morning at breakfast, and 
threw the entire provisions overboard 
before his face, and ordered him to bring 
out the best he had, or they would blow 
his brains out. This was done by a 
“committee of the whole” company on 
poard, being one hundred Americans, 
aliresolute men, and the captain, fright- 
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ened out of his wits, altered his course 
on the instant. Good beef, pork, duff, 
coffee, and bread, were at once produced, 
and continued throughout the voyage, 
so that on the whole we fared well, for 
men in the steerage of a foreign vessel 
on this inhospitable coast. 

We arrived at San Francisco on the 
morning of June 8th, twenty-three days 
from Mazatlan and 104 from New York. 
Only twenty of the original company of 
fifty were together, though the rest have 
since arrived. We were all greatly de- 
ceived in regard to the expenses of the 
trip, having left home with the assur- 
ance of our captain and others that $200 
would be more than enough for ouéft 
and expenses through ; whereas we found 
$300 not too much to cover the traveling 
expenses alone. We were also told that 
the trip could be made in fifty days, 
whereas it took us one hundred and four- 
teen, and in our mode of travel cannot 
be made in less than one hundred. A 
traveler by this route need fear nothing 
from robbers if he has six resolute and 
watchful companions, and all armed; 
but he needs to be very careful in his 
trading, as the people, one and all, ask 
of an American three times the prices for 
which they will sell toa Mexican. He 
also should not bring more than twenty- 
five pounds of baggage, as he will need 
only one change of raiment and a blank- 
et, and can buy everywhere at reason- 
able rates. But if he has too much bag- 
gage he must dispose of it, and that at 
a merely nominal rate. 

We have reason to believe, from com- 
paring notes with other adventurers 
since our arrival, that we have come by 
the cheapest, quickest, and most com- 
fortable route to California, except that 
by the steamer, so that by this brief 
sketch of our privations and difficulties 
you may imagine what an undertaking 
itis. I met the party from Burlington 
here, who were all well, and have gone 
up to the mines, whither I may or may 
not follow them, according to my suc- 
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cess in finding occupation here. The 
water is yet too high at the mines for 
profitable labor,—the average product 
of which is one ounce per day,— while 
though the influx of emigration has re- 
duced the great price of labor within a 
few days, there is a great demand for it, 
and it is the elysium of speculators. 
The prices of real estate are enormous, 
If your American Hotel were at San 
Francisco, it would be worth $10,000,000. 
An establishment of about the size of 
Soragen’s, on Water Street, rents at 
$80,000 per annum, and all else in pro- 
portion. 

Gambling is carried on to a frightful 
extent, money being bet literally by the 
pailfuls ; but no other vice is more prev- 
alent here than at home. Theft is al- 
most unknown, though a million of 
money and property might be carried off 
in a night, on account of the want of 
secure buildings. 

More than half the houses and stores 
are mere tents, some of which are very 
large, and pay a high ground rent. Our 
hotel, where I stopped, occupies a lot 48 
by 25 feet, for which the tenant pays 
$2,000 rent. Iwo miserable sheds, used 
for storage, command $900 rent per 
month. Clothing isnot more than fifty 
per cent above New York prices,— pro- 
visions about one hundred per cent. 

One hundred vessels are now in the 
harbor, and none of those via Cape 
Horn have yet reached us. The market 
is already flooded with some articles, 
and what the state of affairs will be 
next winter, after the ten thousand dig- 
gers now inthe mines shall have returned 
to town,—after the twenty-five thousand 
emigrants now en route for the same 
point shall have arrived,—and after the 
three to four hundred vessels now steer- 
ing hither shall have discharged their 
cargoes,—God only knows! 

The village now covers an area of 
about one-half mile square, which is 
sparsely covered by all manner of shop 
buildings. So many tents and shanties 
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line the street, so many piles of bales, 
barrels, and boxes of goods, packed and 
unpacked, meet you at every turn, that 
the place resembles a country village on 
a fair day, rather than a regular city. 
The spot on which it stands is a small 
valley, already nearly all occupied, but 
which will undoubtedly be soon filled up 
from the three hills that surround it. 
The character of the buildings now go- 
ing up is of the most flimsy description. 
Lumber is from $300 to $1,000 per 
thousand. Carpenter work $12 per day, 
so that the hotel above referred to, which 
is nothing more than a large tent 
stretched on a light frame of scantling, 
48 by 25 feet, and 8 feet to the eaves, 
cost $275 per day. Those who have tents 
and cooking utensils of their own, and 
whose funds are short, encamp on the 
neighboring hills, and those hills look 
more like a military encampment than 
the abode of peace and industry. 

There are here five missionaries—a 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Romanist —each of 
whom holds forth to full houses three 
times on Sunday. 

Among those who have sought these 
distant shores are many who have been 
the pillars of the church at home, many 
who gladly improve the few religious 
privileges which the place affords. I 
should think that ministers need only to 
come hereto meet a liberal, though some- 
what unsteady support. Education is 
ahead of the demand for it, there being 
three schools, yet hardly childrenenough 
to fill them. Sundays are observed uni- 
versally at the mines by cessation from 
digging, and the substitution of washing 
clothes, dividing profits,exploring, learn- 
ing the news, and gambling, which is the 
vice of California. 

The political aspect of affairs here de- 
serves a chapter by itself, and I feel that 
the deep interest which Vermont, as well 
as other States, takes in whatever con- 
cerns these loved ones who have moved 
to this distant region, will justify me by 
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extending this letter beyond double the 
usual length. I had the honor of attend- 
ing the first political meeting held by the 
American citizens in California. This 
meeting took place on Tuesday, June 
12th, having been called by the military 
governor of California, General Riley, 
for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the project of establishing a State 
government, and applying at once forad 
mission into the confederacy. Already 
two parties have been formed here. 
There is, on the part of the American 
citizens, a very strong aversion towards 
the Mexican laws, and the military gov- 
ernment established by the treaty until 
Congress should have time to substitute 
a territorial government. This feeling, 
which is cherished and promoted by a 
few demagogues who are anxious to 
merit the first offices by their officious- 
ness in establishing a different regime, 
has become the prevailing one, and con- 
sequently an assembly was constituted 
some time since,— nobody knows how, 
— calling themselves the “ Legislative 
Assembly of the District of San Fran- 
cisco,’ who undertook to issue proclam- 
ations forbidding obedience to either the 
Alcalde or General Riley, and levying 
taxes on the property of the place. 
These taxes were paid in spite of the 
counter proclamation of General Riley. 
Furthermore, the news having arrived 
by the last steamer, of the neglect of 
Congress to grant a territorial govern- 
ment to California, new fuel was added 
tothe flame. All the citizens, even those 
who were opposed to the unauthorized 
action of the “Assembly,” have been 
convinced that they must take matters 
into their own hands, if they wish any- 
thing to bedone. The Governor (Riley) 
seeing the popular tendencies, called a 
meeting to take the matter into consid- 
eration, which came off as above narrat- 
ed, on Tuesday last. The first speaker, 
Judge Peter H. Burnett, of Oregon, 
made a very inflammatory speech, in 
which he tried to convict Congress of 
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oppression and injustice, and exhorted 
the people to resist it with the knife, 
even as their fathers of the Revolution 
had resisted the tyranny of Britain. He 
represented that our revenue was an 
important item to the United States, 
and that Congress was aiming to secure 
that, while it was determined to deny us 
any voice in disposing of it. He was 
followed by Hon. T. Butler King, mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia, who in 
an eloquent and able speech did much 
to convince the audience of the neces- 
sity of the proposed measure, while at 
the same time he vindicated Congress 
from the charges of “oppression” and 
injustice laid against it by Judge Bur- 
nett. He showed that the reason why 
Congress had not come to any conclu- 
sion was on account of the contest main- 
tained between the “principles of the 
North and the honor of the South,” on 
the subject of slavery, which motive had 
tacked to every bill brought forward for 
the benefit of California some slavery or 
anti-slavery clause, to which the other 
party could not agree. He appealed to 
the knowledge of Northern and South- 
ern character, which all possessed, to 
bear him out in the prediction that such 
would always be the case, and that there- 
fore some other resource must supply 
the wants of this region. He showed 
that the cry of “tyranny and oppression” 
was foolish and premature ;—that the 
revenue thus far collected, and to be 
collected at present rates, was just the 
interest of the purchase money paid for 
California,— that the steamers, now run- 
ning, — the railroad contemplated across 
the country,— the lighthouses, custom- 
houses, fortifications, and officers that 
the future safety and prosperity of the 
country would demand from Congress, 
would leave Uncle Sam creditor on the 
books for many years to come, while the 
warmest and most anxious feeling for 
California's prosperity now pervaded 
every corner of the older States. All 
this and much more to the same effect 
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was powerfully urged by Mr. King, and 
as his efforts in Congress for the estab- 
lishment of the steamers have made him 
here the most popular of men, he was 
heard throughout with the most respect- 
ful attention. 

He was followed by several others, 
and among them one of the “Assembly,” 
who was disposed to apologize for his 
rashness and audacity in the part he had 
taken in that body. But when the reso- 
lutions expressing the sense of the 
meeting, and appointing the committee 
of correspondence for arranging the pre- 
liminaries of the convention, were read, 
a dissension at once arose. One party 
wished the same day and place named 
in General Riley’s proclamation be fixed 
upon by the committee, so as to produce 
no confusion, that of General Riley hav- 
ing had the previous circulation through 
the province. The other party was per- 
fectly furious at the idea, anda rush was 
even made to gag the speaker who ad- 
vocated it upon the stand. 

But after a disgraceful contention 
among the people, the chairman at last 
obtained a hearing, and the question 
being called, the popular, or Democratic 
party, had a great majority. Their com- 
mittees, of whom Judge Burnett is one, 
were nominated, and by consequence we 
shall probably have two conventions, 
two constitutions, two sets of officers, 
etc. 

The result is very much dreaded by 
thinking men, especially when they re- 
member the impotence of the very de- 
fective law which now prevails, and the 
ease with which desperate men can ex- 
cite dissension among so inflammable a 
community. Though now at perfect 
peace, and enjoying the most enviable 
security, it requires but a spark to set 
the whole community into a flame. 
Should the thousands of Americans now 
on their way hither find on their arrival 
that the hordes of foreigners who have 
preoccupied the ground, have also pre- 
occupied their fortunes, will it take 
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much to induce them to drive them out 
of the country? And will not this state 
of things be hastened when the provi- 
sions for the population of twenty to 
thirty thousand men who will congre- 
gate here next winter to spend in idle- 
ness and dissipation their summer earn- 
ings, shall fail,—as it is expected they 
will,— when all the nations of the Paci- 
fic shall be crowded together with the 
rightful owners of the soil, whom they 
have injured, and who hold them in ut- 
ter detestation,— when words and blows 
will be daily exchanged by parties so 
exasperated against each other, and hav- 
ing no authority to restrain them? 

I hope these fears may prove ground- 
less, but if they do, it will only be through 
the paramount influence of our law- 
abiding countrymen, whose dealings 
here now are governed by the utmost 
honor and fidelity. If difficulties of this 
kind do not occur, the majority are now 
clearly wrong on the other subject, and 
that from passion rather than opinion ; 
and whether Congress will acknowledge 
the action of the people who defy the 
only legal authority set over them, is 
more than doubtful. However, it will 
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make great business here for lawyers of 
the next generation. 

Whether you will see fit, Friend 
Clarke, to publish the whole of this very 
long communication, I know not. Per- 
haps your subscribers (some of whom, I 
remember, dislike long articles) will not 
relish it. You may rely upon my infor- 
mation as correct, and believe that most 
of it will be interesting to those whose 
friends have taken quarters among us. 

Does anyone want advice in regard 
to coming to California? I would rather 
discourage him than otherwise. It isa 
lottery, in which peace, health, morals, 
and life itself are risked for gold. You 
may lose on one side; you may gain on 
the other ; and if you have a good living 
at home, stay there by all means. Many 
have come here, who have returned 
poorer by their expenses, and perhaps 
by their ventures. Thousands have 
come to find but a grave; other thous- 
ands have been ruined by their precip- 
itation and extravagance. Should time 
and opportunity occur, I will endeavor 
to keep you informed of the progress of 
events. Meantime I remain, 

Yours truly, 
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AN ANSWERED PRAYER. 


“‘T ask thee not for fame,” he said, 
“JT would not wear that weighty crown, 
Nor yet for riches would I pray, 
But, God in Heaven, bend thee down,— 
I pray for peace,” he said. 


“From my poor life, grief’s stormy sea 
Hath tossed my fairest hopes aside ; 
I ask not for return of these 
Upon some fair incoming tide,— 
I pray for peace,” he said. 


He turned his head,— beside him stood 
A man whose face was pale but fair ; 
Whose quiet eyes like starlight shone 
From out his dark and misty hair: 
“Thy prayer is heard,” he said. 


“But thou art Death,—thy name is writ 
Upon thy still and smileless face,— 
I prayed for peace,—why art thou here? 
What bringeth thee to seek this place? 
I prayed for peace,” he said. 


“Thy prayer is heard,” the angel said, 
“Men pray for peace, yet Death would shun, 
Not seeing, with their blinded eyes, 
That Death and Peace are ever one. 
Thy prayer is heard,” he said. 
Jean Kenyon. 
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JUSTICIA’S NOTIONS. 


I. 

SOMETHING unusual was agitating the 
quiet countryside. A buggy was driv- 
ing furiously up and down the dusty 
roads, now here, now there; men and 
boys, mounted and afoot, were plunging 
through the cornfields, and hoarse shouts 
came faint and undistinguishable to the 
ear. ‘Some stock got loose, probably,” 
thought Justicia, who sat sewing in a 
pleasant farmhouse sitting-room. “ And 
at this rate they'll trample down more 
corntrying to catch them than they could 
eat in all day.” 

She was quite alone in the house. 
Uncle and Aunt Rayburn and the chil- 
dren were in town. The distant activity 
seen through the windows was some- 
thing like company, only Justicia was 
never lonely. 

Presently, happening to glance up at 
a mirror, she saw not merely her own 
thoughtful face, but the reflection of a 
man’s form stealing softly through the 
open door behind her, across the corner 
of the room, and into the dining-room. 
A moment later the pantry door closed, 
but so softly that but for that glimpse 
she would not have noticed it. 

“Well, I never! If that isn’t a little 
the coolest!” thought Justicia, more 
amused than alarmed. Of course it was 
a tramp. She had n’t seen the face, but 
the torn and disordered clothing, the 
dusty shoes in his hand, the battered 
hat and hair full of dust, left no reason- 
able doubt. 

Well, he might demolish considerable 
food, but there was nothing in the pan- 
try worth stealing. The Rayburns were 
not overstocked with plate; so Justicia 
waited quite calmly. Some one would 
come within call soon, and the man was 
probably in no hurry, while he fancied 


his presence unknown. She was not 
afraid of one who took such pains not 
to attract her attention. 

In fact, Justicia knew very little about 
fear. She had “queer notions,” the 
neighbors said, though surely strict ad- 
herence to Bible rules and sturdy inde- 
pendence of thought ought not to be 
“queer.” Yet, quite possibly, but for 
that fearless independence this pleasant- 
faced girl need not have been still sin- 
gle at five-and-twenty. 

She half arose to hail the next man 
that rode past, then hesitated, for it was 
McCoy, the deputy sheriff, one of her 
decided antipathies. He was brave and 
energetic, but his character was not of 
the highest, and many people thought 
him fit for his position only on the prin- 
ciple of “set a thief to catch a thief.” 
But he rode in without being called, and 
reining at the door asked for a drink of 
water. 

Justicia brought it, hesitating whether 
to tell or not. She hated to have any- 
thing to do with the man. 

“Seen anything of a man around ?” 
McCoy asked, returning the glass. 

“Lots of ‘em, all through the fields,” 
Justicia answered dryly. 

“And I'll be bound you're fairly de- 
voured with curiosity to know what 
we 're after, like a real woman,” leering 
down at her from his saddle. McCoy 
firmly believed in the frivolity of women, . 
and few things could have incensed Jus- 
ticia more. 

“T have n’t asked any questions,” she 
answered tartly. 

McCoy laughed patronizingly. “What 
should you say, my dear? A thief, ora 
counterfeiter ?”’ 

Despite his insolence, Justicia showed 
some interest. If the object of pursuit 
was a man, he was probably the one now 
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in her pantry. She was about to say as 
much, when McCoy launched his thun- 
derbolt : — 

“A murderer, ma’am. A cold-blooded 
murderer ; who can’t be more than half 
a mile from where we are standing !”’ 

“My goodness!” Justicia gasped. 

McCoy surveyed her consternation 
with delight. Her sturdy independence 
was a standing challenge to him, and he 
would have enjoyed seeing her thor- 
oughly unnerved,—“‘feeling the need of 
her natural protectors.” 

“ Yes, my dear, a red-handed murder- 
er, who only last night went to the house 
of Redman, the merchant, demanded to 
see him, and shot him in his own parlor, 
with his wife and children in the next 
room. How do you like the notion of 
having such a fellow at large?” 

Justicia glanced at the pantry win- 
dow, hardly ten feet away. Despite the 
closed blinds, the man inside must hear 
every word. Perhaps he wasarmed, But 
for that insulting ‘ my dear,” she would 
have drawn McCoy beyond earshot, and 
told him. Now she wavered, and only 
asked coolly, “ What was it about ?” 

“O, a woman!” McCoy answered, 
vexed at her composure. ‘“ There’s al- 
ways a woman at the bottom of every 
trouble. They are the mischief of the 
world.”’ 

No reply from the girl’s disdainful 
lips, and the deputy went on familiarly : 
“She was Clinton’s wife, and like most 
of her sex, more pretty than discreet, 
—left her husband for Redman. So 
Redman ’s dead, and Clinton will be 
hanged, — all for a pretty face.” 

“Any reward offered for his cap- 
ture?” Justicia asked calmly. | 
“Hundred dollars. ’T.ain’t 
enough, though,” McCoy grumbled. 

“It’s more than you'll ever pocket by 
my help, you insulting bully,” Justicia 
said to herself, as she turned back into 
the house. 

McCoy galloped away with a lowering 
brow. 
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The girl stood smiling oddly at her 
own pleasant face in the glass. 

“Tf I were a man,” she said, half 
aloud,— “‘and I’m glad I’m not, if men 
have to associate with such fellows as 
that one; but if I were a man, and had 
a wife, and loved sher as a man should, 
and somebody came along and killed her, 
just out of pure meanness, I don’t know 
but I might forgive him some time, if he 
was sorry enough ; though I believe it 
would n't be till he was just going to be 
hanged. But if somebody coaxed her 
away from me, and ruined her for this 
world and the next,—I’d shoot him as 
quick as I would a rattlesnake. And I 
believe that’s Bible, too.” 

She turned to her own irreversible 
court of appeal, the big family Bible on 
the stand, and consulted it. 

“«Then they shall both of them die, 
both the man . . and the woman.’” 
she read aloud. ‘“ That settles it. To 
be sure, it does n't say the husband shall 
do it; only, ‘they shall die.’ The law 
ought to do it, but if the law won’t, and 
the husband will,—and / would, if I 
were in his place,— why, I don’t see as 
I’ve any call to interfere.” 

She stepped outdoors, to make sure 
no one was within earshot, then passed 
through the dining-room and opened the 
pantry door. 

“Mr. Clinton.” She tried to speak 
calmly, but her voice was strained and 
unnatural. She rather expected to face 
a pistol, but her quick glance met noth- 
ing unusual anywhere. 

Surely he could not have slipped away 
unnoticed. A second, third, keen scrut- 
iny, then she made out the shadow of a 
hand behind the flour bin, and breathed 
freer. For even Justicia, who prided 
herself on her self-possession, liked to 
know where the danger lay. 

“There is no one in hearing,” she 
said, coolly. “I will bring a chair, and 
then you can rest comfortably.” 

When she returned with it, he was 
standing there, torn, dusty, and desper- 
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ate, like a stag at bay. Justicia quietly 
set the chair in the darkest corner. The 
pantry was large, cool, and clean,— no 
bad place to rest, but the hunted man 
stood regarding her with keen anxiety. 

“You are very dusty,” she said calm- 
ly, not seeming to see his desperation. 
“ Would you like a chance to wash ? and 
a clothes brush, perhaps ?” and without 
waiting for answer she brought them. 

“T don’t understand this,” he said 
suspiciously ; are you?” 

“ Justicia Worth; I live here,” was the 
quiet reply. ‘ Would you like a cup of 
coffee? I can have it in ten minutes.” 

“Have you got me fast? Are you 
working for that hundred dollars?” he 
counterquestioned, still suspicious. 

“T’m not,” said Justicia shortly ; 
“T’m not in the man-hunting business. 
Now, I'll have the coffee ready by the 
time you make yourself presentable.” 

For her swift scrutiny had assured her 
that the man was young, and a gentle- 
man, half maddened by wrong, and suf- 
fering, perhaps, but neither coarse nor 
brutal. 

Ten minutes later she came back, to 
find him washed and brushed, scarcely 
the same man in appearance, but for 
that hunted, suspicious expression. 

“Are the officers here now? They 
seem to be taking their time,” was his 
greeting. 

“Tf they don’t come in till I call them, 
they won't come for some time yet,” 
Justicia answered curtly, as she spread 
out a tempting meal on the low, broad 
shelf, thinking none the less of her guest 
that her quick glance assured her not 
an edible had been touched. Nor did 
she resent his suspicions, natural enough 
with the shouts of the searchers coming 
ever and anon to his ears, and McCoy 
riding furiously past at that moment.’ 

“ Aren't you afraid of me 2” he asked, 
keenly. 

“No,” said Justicia; “ I never harmed 
you, and you aren't afool. You know 
well enough you would n’t gain anything 
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Seems to me I ’ve seen 
Weren't you a clerk in 


by killing me. 
you before. 
town?” 

“ Yes, I was a clerk,—at Redman’s.”’ 
The last word seemed almost to choke 
him. Then, with a reckless laugh, “ Did 
you say your name was Justicia? That’s 
rather ominous for me, isn’t it?” 

“Most men meet justice sooner or 
later,” she answered, tersely, and felt 
somehow reassured by his nervous shud- 
der. Justicia was far from timid, but 
even she felt a strange chill in the con- 
tact with one whose hand had taken hu- 
man life,— that mysterious dread which 
all but the most stolid must feel at first. 
It was a relief to know he was not hard- 
ened or indifferent. 

She brought in the coffee, and finished 
setting out the meal, then remarked : — 

“Your coat’s torn pretty badly; if 
you ‘ll let me have it, I can fix it while 
you eat your supper, or dinner, which- 
ever you call it.”’ 

“ Might as well call it dinner, I guess, 
seeing I have n't eaten anything to speak 
of since yesterday morning.” 

Justicia looked at him in pity. No 
wonder he was so white and haggard. 

“Could n’t you get anything,— some- 
where 

“T didn’t think of wanting anything 
till about ten this morning. Then it 
suddenly dawned upon me that I was 
faint for want of food. But the chase 
was too hard on my heels, so I have been 
getting more ravenous every hour 
since.” 

Justicia nodded, and added more sub- 
stantial viands to those already spread 
out. 

“ Well, take all you want now. Give 
me the coat, please ; then you won't look 
so much like a tramp.” 

She took it, and went back to the sit- 
ting room, seating herself near the open 
window, and humming a song as McCoy 
rode by again, dark-browed and uneasy. 
For there is an exhilaration in audaci- 
ty, and Justicia’s heart beat high as 
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she stitched away. It isn’t every day a 
woman gets a chance to cheekmate an 
insulting man without stirring from her 
own doorstep, or outraging a single 
womanly instinct of justice or propriety. 

When the coat was mended she took 
it back, and found that her guest had 
done ample justice to his meal. Yet he 
scarcely looked the happier. It was a 
stern and somber face when the reck- 
less defiance faded out. Justicia glanced 
at him curiously from time to time, as 
she went about her evening work. 

Twice men rode by from the unsuc- 
cessful hunt for this fugitive, and one 
stopped to call to Justicia that she must 
come over to his house for the night. It 
was n't safe for a woman to be alone 
with murderers running at large in the 
country. Justicia thanked him, and said 
she would come. 

When she returned to the pantry the 
fugitive regarded her curiously. 

“What sort of a woman are you, any- 
how?” he asked abruptly. “Did you 
know all about it ?” 

‘* You heard what McCoy said,” Jus- 
ticia answered. “That ’s all I know.” 

“Then I don’t understand. I thought 
perhaps you had known Aer.” 

“IT knew another girl once,’ Justicia 
answered grimly. “She died. I’m not 
excusing her ; but she was a thoughtless, 
tender-hearted little thing. The misery 
of it broke her mother’s heart, till she 
died, too, and her sister came near fol- 
lowing. And the man that caused it 
all went scot-free. Her sister was my 
dearest friend, so I. knew the whole. 
Then I looked in my Bible, and it did n’t 
say everybody should stonethe woman, 
and let the man gofree. Not much! ” 

“ She was such a little thing, and hard- 
ly eighteen yet,’ Clinton said, as if sure 
she would understand and sympathize. 
“ She was thoughtless enough, and fond 
of dress; but she never would have list- 
ened to that scoundrel if he had n't de- 
ceived her, —sending me off on business, 


and telling her I had a girl in the next 
town; leading her into imprudence 
while she was so jealous and thought- 
less, and then frightening her out of her 
wits,— telling her she was eternally dis. 
graced, and I would kill her if I knew, 
and heaven only knows what fiendish 
lies! Poor little thing, so young, and 
no mother !”’ 

“Where is she now?” Justicia asked 
involuntarily. 

“ Dead! Did n’t you know? She sent 
for me yesterday morning, when she 
found out that she was dying. I never 
knew till then who had tempted her 
away,— he’covered up histracks so well. 
He had abandoned her in one of those 
hell-holes decent women know nothing 
about ; and there she was dying. I stayed | 
with her to the end. After that —of 
course I shot him! What else could a 
man do?” 

. “I’m not saying it was right,’ Jus- 
ticia answered tremulously. “ But I be- 
lieve I should have done it.”” Then more 
steadily, and with seeming irrelevance: 
“You'd better stay heretonight. I'm 
going over to Marlow’s. Your best plan 
will be to take a good sleep, and start out 
early. Between two or three and five in 
the morning there isn’t one chance ina 
hundred of your being seen. The room 
to the right up stairsis mine. You sleep 
there. There is analarm-clock you can 
set as early as you please, and I will 
leave something on the table in the 
kitchen for your breakfast. The doors 
will be locked, all but the kitchen door, 
which is bolted on the inside. I ‘ll be 
back before sunrise —so it will do no 
harm if you leave that unfastened.” 

“T’m not going to turn you out of 
your room,” he protested. “I'll go as 
‘soon as it is dark.” 

“You do as I tell you,” Justicia said 
firmly. ‘I’m going to Marlow’s for the 
night, anyhow, whether you go or stay.” 
And she carried her point. All was done 
that night as she arranged. 
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But it still lacked a quarter of three 
the next morning when Justicia let her- 
self in at a side door, and made sure, by 
inspection of the kitchen door, that her 
strange lodger had not gone. Then she 
proceeded to start a fire and boil the 
kettle, silently as might be. But when 
the little alarm-clock up stairs sounded, 
she went up and tapped at the door of 
her room. Only dead silence answered; 
but understanding the terror that must 
paralyze the man within, she spoke at 
once. 

“It is only I—Justicia. I thought per- 
haps you did not hearthe alarm. Break- 
fast will be ready in ten minutes,’ and 
Justicia turned back, down stairs. 

The coffee was boiling, and the bacon 
and eggs giving most appetizing odors, 
when he entered the kitchen ten min- 
utes later. Washed and brushed, and 
his dress rearranged, he certainly looked 
more gentlemanly than yesterday ; but 
his expression was even more haggard 
and despairing. He answered her bright 
“sood morning” in a tone of suspicion, 
and made acircuit of the house with- 
out, looking and listening keenly, before 
he seemed able to breathe freely. 

‘He looks as if he were half out of 
his head,” Justicia muttered to herself, 
peeping nervously into a drawer where 
Mr. Rayburn kept a loaded revolver, in 
case of emergencies. ‘‘ And no wonder, 
either. Blood isn’t a pretty thing to 
have on one’s hands.” 

“T thought you were not coming back 
till sunrise,” he said, still suspiciously, 
as he warmed his cold hands over the 
glowing fire, and looked nervously at the 
close-curtained windows. 

“I did n’t mean to,” Justiciaanswered. 
“But our chore boy forgot to shut up 
the chickens, and they 'd have been all 
over the neighborhood. Besides, I want- 
ed to have a few more words with you.” 

“How am I to know you are not 
watching and working to detain me till 


the officers come and arrest me?” he 
said sharply. 

“You might use your sense,” Justicia 
suggested quietly. ‘I’m not a blood- 
hound, nor yet a fool. If I’d been work- 
ing for that, I’d have sent the officers 
hours ago, and I wouldn’t have come 
within your reach myself.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in a 
more gentlemanly tone. “ I did n’t mean 
to be rude; but I am almost wild. You 
are very kind indeed.” 

“Did you sleep well?”’ Justicia asked 
politely, as she poured coffee. 

“No; and I suppose I never shall 
again, he answered moodily. “Waking 
or sleeping, it is nothing but torture,— 
enough to drive a man mad. Howl am 
to stand it for months and years, when 
less than forty-eight hours have almost 
worn me out, heaven only knows.” 

He drank his coffee, but pushed away 
his plate after the merest pretense of 
eating. 

Then Justicia, who had been regard- 
ing him closely, said quietly: “I have 
something to tell you.”’ 

“Bad news?” in sudden alarm. “ But 
of course it is. No chance of anything 
good now. Out with it anyhow ; might 
as well know the worst.” : 

“Have you any idea where you are 
going or what to do?” she asked irrel- 
evantly. 

“ No, I have n’t had time to think of 
anything beyond the present minute,— 
until last night,—and good heavens, 
there was enough to think about. It all 
whirled through my head till I could n’t 
keep my mind on anything.” 

“Then if you had that day to live over 
you wouldn’t do just the same?” Jus- 
ticia asked solemnly. 

“What ’s the use oi asking that? The 
Almighty Himself can’t undo what is 
done, or stop the consequences,” he ex- 
claimed wildly. “I’ve thrown away my 
own life,— yes, and my soul, too,— for I 
can’t repent. He was an incarnate fiend. 
He lured her to perdition, and then 
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abandoned her to begin the tortures of 
hell here on earth. He deserved a hun- 
dred deaths. And yet — Mrs. Redman’s 
scream and her white face, as she ran 
toward him, have haunted me all night. 
She was always kind to the clerks,— had 
a pleasant word for everyone when she 
came into the store. And when Nellie 
disappeared she was very kind to me,— 
never dreaming, poor woman, any more 
than I did then, that she was as much 
wronged as I. And now she is heart- 
broken, and cursing me for her widow- 
hood. He deserved it, if only for his 
faithlessness to her; but she will never 
believe it. He is dead — and perfect — 
and his wife and children will mourn 
him as one of the best men in the world. 
And I am a hunted fugitive for the rest 
of my life, and lucky if I escape the 
rope! I’ve half a mind to give myself 
up. I’m worn out already, and if I’m to 
hear that woman’s shriek and see her 
face — and “zs, as he fell —all the rest 
of my life, it might as well be a short 
one,” 

Justicia had been watching him close- 
ly. Now, as he buried his face in his 
hands, she spoke slowly and distinctly :— 

“It’s odd how differently we see 
things, when we stop to think them 
over. Now yesterday, when I first heard 
the story, the only bit of Bible I could 
think of was, ‘They shall both die 

the man and the woman,’ and [ al- 
most thought you did just right. But, 
come to think it over, there’s lots 
more that applies even closer. There’s 
‘ Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath,’ for one ; and ‘ Be ye 
angry and sin not,’ for another. And 
there in James, as if it was meant on 
purpose for folks tempted as you were, 
it reads, ‘For he that said, Do not com- 
mit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now 
if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of 
thelaw.’ (Sounds a little queer, putting 
it that way, but folks didn’t think as 
much of killing a man then as they do 
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now.) And again: ‘For he shall have 
judgment without mercy that hath 
showed no mercy.’ That man deserved 
to die, fair enough; but I don’t see as 
you’ve left yourself any plea to urge 
why you shouldn't be punished, too. 
You had awful provocation,— and I be- 
lieve I’d have done the same in your 
place,— but that doesn’t make wrong 
right. You had trouble enough, but you 
were in the right. You could claim the 
‘Blessed are they that mourn,’ and pray 
God to deal with him according to his 
works. You had everybody's respect 
and sympathy, and an honorable and 
useful life before you, with perhaps more 


happiness in the future than you ever 


dreamed. And you’ve thrown it ail 
away, put yourself in the wrong, and for- 
feited all chance of everything. You 
might have trusted in the promise, ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ But you were so afraid the Lord 
would forget, or would be more merciful 
than you were,— maybe give that scoun- 
drel time to repent,— and so you went 
and turned it against yourself. And 
worst of all, you’ve turned the very 
Lord’s prayer into a curse for yourself, 
and ‘ Forgive us as we forgive’ will al- 
ways make you shiver—” 

The fugitive sprang up with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. ‘ Hush, for heaven's 
sake! Are you determined to drive 
me mad? I thought you were kind, but 
this is only the refinement of cruelty. 
As if it could do any good to torture 
me like this now!— Now, when it is 
done past all undoing!” 

He strode toward the door, but Jus- 
ticia sprang before him. 

“Wait!” she said earnestly. “I had 
something better than that to tell you. 
That is what you have been tempted into 
doing. But the Almighty Father is so 
much more merciful than we. He can 
and does show mercy when we haven't 
any claim on it. Tell me, if He should 
extend His mercy now, would you be 
mad enough to reject it because He 
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saw fit to show mercy to your enemy 
also?” 

“T don’t understand,” Clinton gasped, 
a vague hope struggling through his des- 
pair. //e,” shuddering violently, “is 
beyond all mercy now.” 

“No,” Justicia said, looking straight 
in his eyes. “ Mr. Redman is still alive.”’ 

“Alive!” Clinton breathed, falling 
back in his chair. “Alive! Thank God!” 

Justicia relaxed her guard, though still 
on the alert. ‘He is in mortal terror 
that you will come and try again. He 
does not stay alone day or night.” 

George Clinton actually laughed, in 
the nervous reaction of intense relief. 

‘‘He may breathe freely for all me. 
There is n’t wealth enough in this world 
to pay me for such another day and 
night of torture as I’ve gone through. 
I’ve had enough of it. Let him live in 
peace. Thank God, I can breathe again. 
I am not a murderer.” 

“ Legally,” said Justicia dryly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. In law, the fact 
that your bullet didn’t go so trueas you 
meant it should, makes a difference; 
but before God and your own conscience, 
you are every bit as guiltyas youthought 
yourself a moment ago.” 

“That may be,” he admitted. “But 
others — Mrs. Redman, for instance— 
will not suffer so much.” 

“No. Zhat’s solid satisfaction. Now, 
better try your breakfast again. I guess 
it ll taste better.” 

“ You are quite sure?” he questioned, 
as Justicia poured her own coffee. “How 
came you to hear ?” 

“Well, Marlow told me last night that 
the doctors had extracted the ball, and 
found less damage done than they had 
supposed ; so there was a chance for 
him. But to make sure, I borrowed a 
horse, rode into town and inquired,— 
like dozens of other folks. Heis about 


out of danger now, unless something 
happens.” 
“ He will live,’ Clinton repeated slow- 
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ly. “But Nellie is dead. There’s no 
mercy to bring /er back. But that may 
be for the best, poor little motherless 
thing! There’s no place in the world 
for her, and no one to comfort her. And 
perhaps her repentance was as sincere 
and thorough as it ever would be. She 
was miserable enough, God knows ; and 
to live on would only be more sin and 
misery, probably.” 

“God knows,” Justicia gravely an- 
swered. I don’t believe He has 
shown mercy tothe man and condemned 
the woman utterly. He knows best ; 
and there's justice as well as mercy. 
Let it go now. It isn't for us to judge 
the world. We ’ve only got to keep our 
own lives straight. Now, what are you 
going to 

“T don’t know. But you may rest as- 
sured I ‘ll not try to take vengeance into 
my own hands again.” 

“T wasn't really afraid you would,” 
Justicia answered simply. “But it 
seemed to me I ought to make sure.” 
Then, after a thoughtful pause, she re- 
peated: “What are you going to do 
now ?” 

“Get away somewhere, and begin over 
again, I suppose. The chase will tire 
out sooner now, and I can have some 
heart to work.” 

“T suppose,”—Justicia spoke slowly, 
—“the right thing to do would be to go 
back and give yourself up to the offi- 
cers.’ 

Clinton set dows his cup, and stared 
at her. ‘“ That is your advice?’ 

“No, I’m not advising. It’s your life 
you are deciding, not mine.” 

“ But you think that is what you would 
do in my place ?”’ 

“T don’t pretend to be always right, 
and may be I’d run away as fast as any- 
body. And perhaps it isn't really 
wrong. Doesn't seem as if it was hurt- 
ing anybody. But it isn’t just the brav- 
est and manliest thing.” 

“No,” Clinton admitted, “but still —’ 
and broke off doubtfully. 
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“’Tisn’t as if your life were at stake,” 
pursued Justicia, thoughtfully stirring 
her coffee. ‘Of course, life counts be- 
fore everything else.” 

“Tt’s State’s prison, though,” he an- 
swered in the same tone. 

“Yes. Well, I don’t know. Perhaps 
better not. Still, running away always 
seems like a confession of guilt and cow- 
ardice both. It’s giving Redman and 
his friends a chance to tell any story 
they please, and brazen it through, throw- 
ing away all the reputation you ‘ve built 
up, and the friends you ’’ve made. And 
you won't find it so easy beginning over 
again. Full grown men don’t spring out 
ot nothing. They comefrom somewhere, 
and if nothing’s known about them, folks 
generally suspect something ugly. And 
besides, there's always the chance of 
being tracked, and having your new life 
knocked to pieces by an arrest after 
you ’ve taken time and trouble to build 
it good and true. If you could be sure 
of a fair trial, and nothing but justice, I 
don’t know but you’d be better off ten 
years hence to go back and have it over 
now.” 

Clinton was silent, mentally calculat- 
ing the chances. Justicia rose abruptly. 

“Well, I must see to the chickens. 
But one thing I do advise —and that is, 
think it over. It isn’t four o’clock yet, 
—and they ’ve searched the country so 
sharp they’ll hardly look round here 
again. It may be the turn of your whole 
life, and you can afford ten minutes to 
think it over. Then if you decide to go 
on, [ll put you up some lunch and say 
God speed.”’ 

She went out, and Clinton sat gravely 
considering. Should he return and take 
the consequences of his madness, or 
should he endeavor to escape them ? ‘No 
pleasant question to settle, but when Jus- 
ticiare-entered he met her inquiring loo 
bravely. | 

‘‘T have decided, Miss Justicia. I am 
going back.” 

“Good!” she said heartily. ‘“ That 


puts. you back in the right again. Of 
course it does n’t undo what is done, but 
it’s the next best thing. And it gives 
your friends a chance to stand by you, 
and from what I heard last night, I think 
they ‘ll do it.” 

‘‘We'll hope so. And nowI must be 
going. If lam to surrender myself, I 
don’t want to be captured.” 

“ No, you want all the credit that is 
rightfully yours. Anyhow, don’t let Mc- 
Coy get that hundred dollars reward that 
Redman ’s brother offered.” 

“Not if I can help it. Well, goodby. 
You have been very kind to me, and I 
thank you. I suppose we shall scarce- 
ly meet again, but [ wish you all happi- 
ness.” 

“It isn’t such a very big world,” Jus- 
ticla answered, cordially grasping the 
hand he had hesitated to offer. ‘And 
I think it quite likely, if neither of us 


. goes off, we sha// meet again sometimes. 


I expect to see you a prosperous man 
yet, honored and happy. God speed to 
you.” 

So they parted, and Justicia went 
about her work more excited than she 
cared to think. Very soon the country 
was surprised by the report that George 
Clinton had walked quietly into the sher- 
iff’s office in the gray of early dawn, and 
given himself up. 

It dismayed Redman and his friends, 
who had been thinking what story would 
seem most plausible, and soonest smooth 
matters over. A trial must mean no end 
of scandal and ugly stories. Clinton’s 
friends, however,—and there were many 
among them,— rallied around him, vow- 
ing he should have a fair show, and 
matters should be sifted to the bottom 
before he was convicted. 

But next to the intricacies of “ Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke,” about the most 
incomprehensible thing extant is Amer- 
ican Law as She is Administered. There 
was scarce a man or woman in town but 
knew all about the shooting, but some- 
how it mysteriously happened that the 
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Grand Jury which met some six weeks 
later remained in utter ignorance of it, 
and took no action. 

It was very odd, but sometimes grand 
juries do remain in ignorance of things 
everybody else is morally sure of. Law 
can’t be expected to enforce itself, and 
if nobody wants to push it, why, “ what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.’’ Why did n’t Mr. Redman do it? 
He was up and around again then, but 
he acted as if he had forgotten. Rumor 
said Mrs. Redman had a hand in his 
quiescence ; that she had been fiercely 
indignant on discovering the truth, had 
ordered her own trunks and her child- 
ren’s packed for instant departure, and 
told her husband that she would lose no 
time in securing a divorce; that the 
guilty man, utterly cowed by her indig- 
nation and his own helpless and suffer- 
ing condition, had abandoned all attempt 
at self-defense, and begged abjectly for 
forgiveness ; and that she had answered 
sternly, “ Will you forgive the man who 
shot you? If you will, I may possibly 
forgive you ; not otherwise.” 

Perhaps rumor exaggerated, but it 
was generally believed that Mr. Redman 
knew any farther misconduct on his part 
would cost him his wife and children. 
At any rate, neither he nor his friends 
went before the Grand Jury,— nor any- 
one else, so far as George Clinton was 
concerned. No doubt it was forgotten 
in the press of business. 

And strangely enough, few seemed in- 
clined to grumble. Justicia remarked: 
“ Most folks have a rough sense of just- 
ice, and don’t object to having some- 
thing like it done, so long as it does n't 
hit them, and they aren’t bothered to 
do it themselves.” 

The district attorney, among his cro- 
nies, gave a rather different wording of 
the same facts :—: 


“Well, nobody wanted the thing 


pushed, nobody has from the first. Con- 
sequently everybody left it for some- 
body else to see to and record. There 
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has n’t been anything done. Of course 
I might have prosecuted, but what ’s the 
use of making one’s self unpopular, and 
spending thousands of dollars of the 
public money, in prosecuting a man who 
would probably escape on the ground of 
emotional insanity or some snch, or at 
the very utmost be pardoned out before 
he had serveda year? It would n't pay.” 

It was a week or two later that Justi- 
cia, entering a dry goods store, was greet- 
ed by McCoy’s familiar coarseness. 

“Hullo, here’s Justicia. Look out, 
Clinton. Justice herself has come for 
you at last.” 

She forgot to be indignant in her 
pleased surprise on recognizing George 
Clinton in the clerk who came forward 
to wait on her. But McCoy was not to 
be ignored, and rather spoiled the effect 
of her pleasant greeting by his loud 
whisper, “ Beats all how civil folks can 
be to a fellow that just missed of a hemp 
cravat.” 

“ Are you much annoyed in that way?” 
Justicia asked, under cover of the cali- 
coes. 

“Considerable,” Clinton admitted 
briefly, and glancing at his flushed face 
Justicia knew that he had not escaped 
punishment altogether, and that the ban- 
ter and jeers to which he must submit 
in silence were sometimes almost mad- 
dening. Which was only what might 
have been expected, she knew, but some- 
how despised McCoy none the less. 

‘‘ How do you like the way things have 
turned out ?”’ Clinton asked in his turn, 
regarding hercuriously. “It isn’t what 
we expected, is it? Are your strict ideas 
of justice outraged that I am allowed to 
to go free?”’ 

“Well, it isn’t right,” Justicia an- 
swered gravely. “ But perhaps it comes 
as near right as one can make a thing 
that was all wrong to start with. Set- 
ting one wrong against another isn’t 
making things right, though. The fault 
was at the beginning. There ought to 
be law to deal with such scoundrels, and 
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then honorable men would n’t be tempt- 
ed into madness. I don’t often wish I was 
a man, but if I were, I'd try to have the 
laws come a little nearer justice.” 

‘One man can't do much,” Clinton 
said, “and I don’t see that I can do any- 
thing.” 

“No, you’ve tied your own hands. 
All you can do now is to make your life 
straight enough to talk for you,— but 
that ought to be more good than any- 
thing you could say,” she added thought- 
fully. | 

“Then you are not sorry I was not 
tried and convicted ?”’ 

“Ono! I don’t know when I’ve been 
better pleased than when the news came, 
right or no right,’”’ she added brightly. 
And then McCoy came lounging up with 
his insolent leer, remarking in impress- 
ive undertones that it was odd how irre- 
sistible the ladies found Clinton now, 
and once more raising Justicia’s wrath 
to boiling point. 

“Would you be offended if I came 
over to see you ?”’ Clinton asked in a low 
tone, as he put up the last parcel. 

“Why,no! Only I didn’t think you 
would want to. I should have thought 
you would rather not remember!” 

“Tcan’t help remembering. And you 
were my best friend and adviser.” 


“T only tried to follow Bible rules. 
They're best always. Yes, come if you 
like. I shall be glad to see you,” and 
she hurried out of the store, feeling her 
heart beat unaccountably fast. What 
was there in his look or tone to bring 


such a flush to her cheeks ? 


On the steps stood McCoy with one 
last jibe. ‘Were n’t you woman enough 
to ask him where he was hid that day 
when we were hunting for him the coun- 
try over?” 

“T knew,” Justicia answered shortly. 

“You did? Well, where was he?” 

“Within sound of your voice when 
you stopped to scare me,” Justicia an- 
swered. “I started twice to tell you, but 
you were so busy insulting me, and show- 
ing off your smartness about women that 
you didnt listen, and I made up my 
mind I’d just as soon not make you a 
present of that reward. I hope you en- 
joyed your sneering. It didn't cost you 
but a hundred dollars.” 

For once McCoy was fairly struck 
dumb, and amid his companions’ loud 
laughter, Justicia was allowed to ride 
away in triumph. 

“Confound these women!” growled 
the outraged deputy. “They haven't 
the remotest notion of reason and jus- 
tice! ”’ 

Ada E. Ferrts. 
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LOWELL too is gone. How much poorer it leaves 
America to be thus deprived of the great names, one 
after another, that made our golden age of letters, 
we who grew up under their luster do not like to 
think. Whatever our country has grown better in, 
—and doubtless there is much,— there are no more 
poets and scholars like these. There are no more 
coming in any future now to be foreseen, any more 
than the New England conditions that produced them 
will come back. However James Russell Lowell is 
mourned as the diplomat and statesman, the repre- 
sentative to foreign eyes of our best scholarship and 
social grace, yet the element in our loss that doubt- 
less comes most penetratingly home to most of us is 
that it is one more step in the relentless onward 
movement of death that is taking from us Longfellow, 
and Emerson, and Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes, 
and the New England of such men. It is the pass- 
ing away not merely of one man and another, how- 
ever revered, —it is the passing away of an era. 
For some time it is probable that American achieve- 
ments will be more conspicuous in other fields than 
in letters, — perhaps in science, perhaps in the solu- 
tion of social problems ; but even when a new liter- 
ary era as great as that now closing comes to us, it 
will necessarily be of a different type and spirit. 


FROM one point of view it. might be said that 
American letters had gained immeasurably since the 
days when Lowell and his friends laid the basis of 
our present magazine and review literature: but the 
gain has been in a higher average of writing, a vastly 
increased quantity of good and critical work, over 
much of the country; measuring the best work 
against the best, no critic can rank the poetry and 
essay writing of the new generation with that of the 
generation now passing away. In the matter of fic- 
tion, there would be room for difference of opinion. 


LOWELL always stood apart from the rest of the 
great coterie to which he belonged in one respect : 
he was more a man of the world than any other of 
them, even than Dr. Holmes, who has much of the 
same quality. From Walden woods tothe Court of 
St. James reached their span of adaptability ; from 
the hermit-like shyness of Whittier to the inexhaus- 
tible social geniality of Holmes, —a striking tribute 
to the wide sufficiency of the common stock and con- 
ditions from which all these men grew. He was 
always a man of affairs, who had his voice and pen 
in civic matters, however his imrnediate occupations 
might be those of a tranquil, scholarly retirement. 
He did not descend from the level of a refined schol- 
arship for these forays into public affairs: he raised 


what he touched upon to the level of calm, historic 
criticism,— and this more and more as he grew older; 
yet even the political satires of his youth, written in 
the height of bitter controversy, stand the test of 
time wonderfully well. This is what culture is,— 
the old-fashioned culture, which we esteem lightly 
nowadays, and which lingers in our universities 
mainly in the persons of the elder men, who would 
be at a disadvantage if they had to enter into com- 
petition with the young specialists ; the culture of 
** belles lettres,” that saturated itself with Hellenic 
thought, and knew the literatures of the Continent, 
as a matter of course, and thought much of human 
affairs, and much of the soul, and used a fine and 
delicately effective English that there is no shorter 
cut to the attainment of,—and was, doubtless, less 
impressed by modern science than might be required 
for ideal and perfect culture. And now that modern 
science colors all our study, and we can never think 
again just as we did before Darwin wrote, are we 
not likely to lose as much as we gain, unless some 
university manages to preserve to us also the “* belles 
lettres’ that trained such minds as Lowell’s ? 


THE most vivid thing in many minds about Lowell 
just now is, that he was, as one says, *‘ the darling 
of the two Englands.” The unbounded enthusiasm 
of old England over him was a thing in which, on 
the whole, Americans took a good deal of pleasure 
and pride. Some few did not like it that any Amer- 
ican should seem to fit in so comfortably in a court 
society, and there was probably some personal ex- 
clusiveness and social fastidiousness about him, 
which individual Americans may have felt ; but that 
any one should ever have seriously questioned his 
patriotism, or his fixed faith in America and delib- 
erate choice of the American way, seems preposter- 
ous. Perhaps no man ever came so near to being 
of tha: united English-speaking race which ardent 
dreamers prophesy, a citizen of their sometime-to-be 
** Anglo-Saxon ” federation ; but pending the com- 
ing of that joint empire, the author of ‘‘ Jonathan to 
John,” and of “*On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” and of ‘‘ Democracy,” shoald have 
been the last man to be suspected of not being a 
sound Yankee because he loved England too. As 
for England, it is certain she never would have liked 
him nearly as well if he had not been so American. 
By what enchantments, what alluring arts, 

Our truthful James led captive British hearts, — 


it is Holmes, of course, that writes, — 


Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen halt, 
Or if his learning found their Dons at fault, 
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Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 

Or if his wit flung star-dust in their eyes, — 

Like honest Yankees we can simply guess ; 

But that he did it, all must needs confess. 

England herself without a blush may claim 
er only conqueror since the Norman came. 


And in the same poem of home-welcome Holmes 
says :— 
Not Cam nor Isis taught you to despise 
Charles, with his muddy margin, and the harsh, 
Plebeian grasses of the reeking marsh. 
New England’s home-bred scholar, well you knew 
Her soil, her speech, her people, through and 
through, 
And loved them ever with the love that holds 
All sweet, fond memories in its fragrant folds. 


James Russell Lowell. 
Died August 11, 1891. 


How more than all his art 

This man’s large mood ! — his heart 
Sun-lit in subtlest part ; 

Who Love’s sweet counsel hath 

In e’en his mirth, — his wrath. 


Not truths — poor shards —- but Truth 
Loved most; nor alms but ruth ; 
Today’s glad Faith, nor wraiths 

Of yester-even’s faiths. 


Yet gave he alms untold 
Of all he felt and knew ; 
And hallowed he the old, 
Uncouth, that once was true; 
Yea, — oft in graves’ deep mould 
His Easter lilies grew. 
William H, McDougal. 


WRITTEN IN HER EIGHTIETH YEAR. 
Passing Away. 


I’m passing o’er the slender bridge 
That spans a dark, mysterious river ; 
At every breath I feel it sway 
And ’neath my trembling footsteps quiver. 


What lies beyond I cannot see, 

I know not whither I am wending ; 
No pilgrim has come back to tell 

The secret of his journey’s ending. 


I may not pause, nor e’er return : 
To sunny paths long left behind me ; 

The withered flowers upon my breast 
But of the phantom past remind me. 


The comrades of my early way 
Have gone before or sadly tarry, 

A-weary of the weight of woe 

Or burden of the years they carry. 


Bright eyes, like early stars, have set ; 
Warm hearts that throbbed with love’s en- 
deavor, 
Are in the tomb untimely laid, 
Or, bleeding, torn apart forever. 


I gaze on heights I failed to climh, 
As backward turn my lingering glances ; 
Though loving arms entreat delay, 
Unstayed my fateful step advances. 
Mrs. J. M. Sanders. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Proud, wounded eagle left to die alone, 
Caged on a rock amid a watery waste, 
All bitterness of life, there doomed to taste, 
Long ere death’s sweetness thou couldst call 
thine own ! 


Monarch of men, where is thy mighty throne ? 
The blood of millions has its pomp effaced. 
Where the fond wife thy youth and glory yraced? 

Abandoned, when thy pride had love outgrown, 


Ah, what Promethean pangs thy heart had rent, 
A prey to vultures of remorse and shame, 
Couldst thou thy spectral dynasty have viewed! 
Thy sun quenched quickly, like a meteor spent ; 
Thy ruined race subdued ; its last high name 
A by-word for the mocking multitude. 
Mrs. J. M. Sanders, 


Pragment of Archilochus. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


O soul of mine with helpless cares distressed, 
Arise ! defend thyself. 

A stout heart to thy pressing foes oppose. 
Amid the hostile darts 

Stand firm ; and if thou conquer, glory not 
Too much; nor if o’ercome 

In strife, cast down at home bewail thy lot. 
Rejoice in happy days, 

And be not over-sad when sorrow comes ; 
But understand thou well 

What measured law controls all human kind. 

Estella L. Guppy. 


English and American Mispronunciation. 


EpItoR OVERLAND MONTHLY:—In a recent 
number of the Critic there is a very suggestive and 
interesting review of Mr. Henry Sweet’s book, ‘* Eng- 
lish as Pronounced.” The distinguished Oxford 
scholar takes the upper English classes of London 
and its vicinity to task for their erroneous pronun- 
ciation ; and he does it more emphatically than 
would be considered warrantable in any other than 
an Englishman, and a scholar to boot. 

Asan American, and one who has made the study 
of the art of utterance a profession, I cannot but 
think that Mr. Sweet is too hard upon his country- 
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men. That is to say, many of the errors of speech 
that he ascribes--and it may be with justice—to 
the upper classes in England, are quite as common 
among the best educated of , Americans, and indeed, 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

For example,—he intimates that the sound of the 
letter 4 has disappeared from the words when, which, 
what, etc., and that these same higher classes say 
wen, wich, wat, etc. So, generally speaking, do the 
best educated classes in the United States. And 
why ? Because it requires a special and trained effort 
to sound the letter 4 in that conjunction. Then, too, 
most persons are afraid of being considered precise 
or affected if they succeed in the effort. Moreover, 
faults of pronunciation are greatly on the increase 
in this age, because the school teachers have crowded 
out the study of elocution by what they consider 
more important studies. 

Mr. Sweet complains of the frequent disappear- 
ance of the sound of the letter y ; and that Aorse and 
flower are pronounced /Aawss and flowah. These 
words are so pronounced, or riearly so, by our best 
educated classes,—seldom with any recognition of 
the letter » More than twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Richard Grant White foretold the almost entire loss 
here of the sound of that letter, except when it opens 
the word spoken. Even the cultured New Yorker 
is apt to say ‘‘ New Yawk.” 

If, as Mr. Sweet intimates, the educated Londoner 
says ‘“‘ we shl mish shoo ” instead of ** we shall miss 
you,” the educated American is apt to do likewise. 
Indeed, the sentiment of that phrase would be lost 
by absolute deliberation. Any one who tries the 
experiment of uttering with entire correctness the 
phrase ‘‘ we shall miss you” must acknowledge the 
truth of my observation. 

As Mr. Sweet hears in England “ the lahs time,” 
instead of ‘‘the last time,” so do we hear it in 
America, with the exception of the broadened a. To 
sound the final consonant of a word, and then to ut- 
ter the same consonant if it opens the next word, re- 
quires a special and trained effort; and moreover, 
it subjects one to the unwelcome charge of being 
over-precise. 

And again: if the English speak of their good 
queen as Victawria making no use of the letter 0, so 
do we, almost invariably. 

If the reader will turn to Mr. White’s essay in the 
Atlantic Monthly (January, 1885), entitled ‘‘The H 
Malady in England,” he will see that there has been 
very little recent discovery on the part of Mr. Sweet. 
In that very essay Mr. Sweet is shown to take much 
the same ground then as now. Mr. White was not 
only a scholarly man but a trained musician. He 
had a highly cultivated ear, and he wrote that, not- 
withstanding the errors he found among the English, 
‘**their speech is on the whole far pleasanter to the 
ear than that of the ‘average American,’ with his 
generally stricter conformity to the normal standard 
of English pronunciation.” 
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Why did Mr, White say this? Because, to my 
mind, he thoroughly detected the widespread exist- 
ence of nasality among the educated classes of his 
countrymen, and the absence, generally speaking, of 
that disagreeable trait among corresponding classes 
of Englishmen. 

Purity of tone is to be found, of course, among 
Americans individually, but none the less nasality is 
a national fault. And this was so long before the 
recent frequency of catarrhal diseases made a show 
of excuse. National faults, in all countries, often 
arise from sympathy, and not from ignorance. We 
catch what is in the air. It is not for me to say how 
far New England is responsible for the existence 
and spread of nasality, nor how much of the article 
was hidden in the cargo of the Mayflower; but I do 
object to Evangeline being rendered through the 
nose. 

If I may be allowed to suggest the existence of 
one glaring fault among the best English speakers, 
itis this, —the frequent dropping of the sound of the 
final letter g in participial words; e. g. droppin’, 
The eminent English philologist, Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, can be cited as witness to the prevalence of 
this fault, even among the highest English classes. 
As Mr. White points out, Walker’s Dictionary, (edi- 
tion 1807,) acknowledges this widespread error, 
Walker making, I think, a lame sort of excuse by 
saying “a very obvious exception seems to offer itself 
in certain verbs that end in ¢g, as a repetition of 
the ringing sound would havea very bad effect upon 
the ear; and therefore instead of singing, bringing, 
and flinging, our best speakers are heard to pro- 
nounce singin, bringin, and flingin.” Certainly, 
such sounds of the ‘‘ best speakers,” have a very bad 
effect upon the American ear, and Walker’s reason- 
ing is incomprehensible. 

To quote Mr. White again, and when he would 


_seem to differ from Mr. Sweet, he says of that Eng- 


lish class which he considers the most perfect in 
speech: “ This body is numerically large, but com- 
paratively small, including about three tenths of the 
upper classes, and the best bred of the literary class. 
From them we hear home, Aotel, humor, hospital, 
etc.; what, which, whip, etc.; being, seeing, singing, 
etc.” 

According to Mr. Sweet, “The H Malady” is 
greatly on the increase among the educated Eng- 
lish, and probably he is right. 

Examples of incorrect pronounciation ‘in the or- 
dinary talk of those who would shrink from writing 
bad English are very common. It would look odd 
to see the following sentences on the blackboard, but 
no sensation of wonder is experienced when we hear 
them : 

** You expect im today ?” 

** No suh ! we expect im tomorrow.” 
** And wen does he go way ?” 

** Dunno !” 


It woudl be very well if English and Americans 
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were to cease gibing each other about national faults 
of speech, and work in unison for the eradication of 
such faults. 

It is a sad commentary upon the neglect, both 
in England and in the United States, of the study 
of the art of utterance,—a neglect affecting more 
branches than ordinary speech,— that the old-fash- 


ioned accomplishment of reading aloud acceptably 
at sight is a lost art. But a few years ago, and how 
much pleasure experienced in greeting the old poet 
and the new was heightened by the wide extension 
of this accomplishment. Indeed, it is poor encour- 
agement for our living poets, if their music is to have 
only a silent interpretation. 
John Murray. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Teaching Patriotism.! 


In the legislature of Washington, this year, one of 
the senators introduced a bill providing for flying the 
American flag on school-houses, which began, 
‘* Whereas, every boy born in the United States is a 
prince, and every girl a princess.” It is somewhat 
the same feeling that animated Colonel Balch in the 
preparation of his address. His plan of inculcating 
patriotism is to use the emblems of the United States 
—the flag, coat of arms, and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence —as rewards of merit. The scholars dis- 
tinguished for good conduct receive badges and small 
flags, the best scholar in the class carries the class 
flag, which is given to the best class in the school, 
etc. The ceremonies attending the presentation and 
surrender of the flags and badges are surrounded with 
as much buncombe as is seen in the proceedings of 
secret societies. 

Colonel Balch might accomplish some good by 
associating in the pupil’s mind the emblems of the 
nation with the reward for good conduct, but there 
would always be danger of the whole thing becom- 
ing ridiculous, should there be any children present 
with a good sense of humor. The fact is, Colonel 
Balch has reversed things. The flag inspires him 
with patriotism because it is associated in his mind 
with scenes in which his patriotic feelings were ex- 


1 Teaching Patriotism. By Colonel George T. Balch. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company: 1890. 


cited to the utmost. But the patriotism was there 
first, and was not inspired by the flag. Patriotism 
can best be inculcated by making the children un- 
derstand what their country does for them, and how 
much they have to be proud of in its possibilities and 
its achievements. Logical patriotism is far better 
than emotional patriotism. 


The Question of Ships.? 

THESE two monographs, published at a price to 
bring them within the reach of all, will undoubtedly 
do much good in bringing about a correct under- 
standing of the question that has been experiencing 
one of its periodic stages of agitation. The fact that 
we have practically no ships engaged in the foreign 
trade, while we have an extensive commerce with 
other countries, has been attracting attention recent- 
ly even from those who, with a sentimental ultra- 
patriotism, decry all commercial intercourse with 
foreign countries. The book contains little that is 
new to the student of the subject, but it presents 
many wholesome truths for those who know all 
about the matter without studying it, and it merci- 
lessly exposes the absurdity of the remedies that 
have recently been suggested for legislation. 


2 The Question of Ships. I. The Decay of our Ocean 
Mercantile Marine, its Cause and Cure, By David A, 
Wells. Il. Shipping Subsidies and Bounties. By Cap- 
tain John Codman. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons: 


1890, 


